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_ Dont Miss: How FBI Teaches Cops New Tricks 
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wit eee ]\‘Rest-Ride” Springs! New multi- 


leaf construction! You get a level, 
relaxed ride—even over rough roads 
—and new steadiness on curves! 





Z Your choice of engines! 

~ 100 h.p. V-8 or 90 h.p. Six. Both 
engines with new balanced carbure- 
tion and new 4-ring aluminum 
pistons to save on gas and oil. 

3 Baked-enamel finish! Ford's special enamel— 
baked on in a special way—is brighter and longer 
lasting! Because it is better bonded to the metal. 

ey That's why Ford cars keep their ‘showroom complexion.” 








“*‘King-size’’ brakes! No other car 
in Ford's field has such big brakes! 
They're self-centering hydraulics... 
give you smooth, straight stops with 
gentle pedal pressure. 





5 “Lifeguard”’ Body! For extra safety and 

- longer life. Ford bodies are heavy-gauge 
welded steel, “phosphate-coated” in Ford's 
special rustproofing process. Doors have 
double steel walls. Even the floor is steel! 
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[' is evident by this time to even the 

most hopeful that the Government s 
much-publicized housing program, that 
was to have made homes spring up like 
mushrooms, is a very discouraging 
failure. 

Recently Senator Brewster of 
Maine made public a report on war in- 
vestigations made by the Mead Com- 
mittee (successor to the Truman Com- 
mittee). The report was dated April 
6, 1945. But it was not previously re- 
leased. The reasons for the delay seem 
obvious when one reads the report’s 
exposure of bad planning, inefficiency, 
shocking waste, inflated payrolls and 
inexcusably high costs. 

There is not much that can be done 
about the disclosures made by Senator 
Brewster; they represent for the most 
part water already over the dam. But 
they should make the taxpayers boil 
with righteous anger at the realization 
of how their hard-earned money has 
been squandered. And the report should 
serve as one more black record to be 
added to the long list of condemning 
evidence to be held by our citizens 
against faulty Government planning. 
It is something that should not be for- 
gotten. It is something that should not 
happen in the future. 


* 


But the postwar housing pro- 
gram cannot be glossed over as water 
over the dam. 

Its need is too Immediate; the 
hapiness and even the health of mil- 
lions of people are inextricably bound 
up with it. It is something so tre- 
mendously important to so many fam- 
ilies that casualness, carelessness or 
procrastination become almost criminal. 

Fifteen long months have rolled 
by since the war ended and hardly a 
dent has been made in the housing 
shortage. For 15 long months the Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats have stumbled 
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and fumbled with precision-line inef- 
fectiveness in their attempts to relieve 
shortages of materials and get homes 
built for the millions who desperately 
need them. 

Yet throughout the nation, the 
housing’ shortage is even worse than 
during the war—the demobilization of 
millions of veterans tremendously in- 
creased the demand for homes while 
the supply remained practically stag- 
nant. And there seems to be no relief 
in sight. 


* 


Veterans are pitifully trying to 
make homes in Quonset huts (admira- 
ble for many uses but not intended for 
permanent homes); there have been 
cases reported in the newspapers of 
veterans actually buying surplus air- 
planes—not for flying but for the pur- 
pose of converting them somehow into 
a semblance of a home. Others are liv- 
ing in discarded trolley cars and buses; 
some have even been compelled to 
house themselves and their families in 
their automobiles. 

What price glory to a boy who has 
fought and risked life and limb for his 
country? 

Can anyone find fault with him 
for feeling bitter when he finds his re- 
ward for his sacrifices in denial of a 
chance to give himself and his loved 
ones even the humblest kind of home? 
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The effects of the housing short- 
age are far more than a matter of in- 
convenience or even discomfort. 

Many domestic tragedies can be 
laid directly at the door of this lack of 
proper housing facilities. 

Boys returned from long service in 
the armed forces, either here or abroad, 
often go through certain emotional re- 
adjustments in their return to civilian 
life. 

Add those to the readjustments 
that are an inevitable part of the give- 
and-take of early married life, and too 
often the sum total is enough to wreck 
otherwise happy marriages. 

The solution of the housing prob- 
lem involves so many and so great 
human problems that there can be no 
tolerance.of a continuation of ineffi- 
ciency and fumbling. Whatever needs 
to be done should be done promptly. 
The country wants houses instead of 
unfulfilled promises, 


Cordially, 
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Publisher 
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NEW PLAN 


HELPS PAY 
SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BILLS 


Includes Weekly Cash 
Disability Benefits 
and Large Accidental 
Death Benefits 
. 


Free Information 


Full information about this amazing 
low cost Sickness and Accident Plan 
issued by the old reliable George Rogers 
Clark Mutual Casualty Company is 


free for the asking, Over half the people 
of the United States:cannot afford sick- 
ness or accident—Now is the time to 
protect your family. 


$10,000.00 Reward 


The George Rogers Clark Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company will pay $10,000.00 
cash reward to any worthy charity if 
anyone can prove that they do not pay 
benefits in accordance with provisions 
of the ‘“‘Guardian’”’ policy. Thousands 
and thousands and thousands of dollars 
aiready paid to policyholders all over 
this country. 


10 Day Inspection 


Protects men and women—15 to 80— 
against the expenses of sickness or 
accident, Examine this wonderful quick 
cash SICKNESS and ACCIDENT 
policy on our liberal 10-DAY INSPEC- 
TION OFFER. Thousands of people 
are disabled every hour, every day. 
Send No Money—Just mail coupon 
quick. No agent will cal]. No obligation. 





-------MAIL COUPON-------5 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 

MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

75 East Wacker Drive Dept.3-D 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please rush at once without obligation the 10- 


DAY POLICY INSPECTION OFFER and 
full details 


Address 
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, the Tow 
Help increase Fluids 


rl 


@ Does winter weather make 
your joints sore and stiff—almost 
creak with pain? Here’s why: 
Cold weather constricts tiny 
blood vessels, cuts down the sup- 
ply of nature’s own lubricating 
fluids to your joints—that’s why 
they feel stiff. Rub aching 
joints with Absorbine Jr. and 
your local circulation speeds 
up. That wonderful 
“‘warmth’”’ helps those - 
tiny blood vessels feed 
your joints more lubri- 
cating fluids. It feels 
grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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are taught speech and lip reading . . 


Between 


Ourselves 





Ursus Horribilis: You may be right 
(“Colter’s Hell,” Nov. 6) about visitors 
to Yellowstone who “patted grizzlies on 
the head” but I have my doubts. 

Old Ursus Horribilis, now that they 
have quit feeding the bears with. hotel 
garbage, is rarely seen by park visitors 
much less made pals of. 

His smaller, droller, milder (but still 
plenty dangerous) cousin Ursus Ameri- 
canus, the common black bear, is the 
famed Yellowstone panhandler. He has 
been averaging 50 maulings of incautious 
visitors a year for the past 10 years, but 


unaccountably bit or clawed only 15 this 


tells me, 
I was 


year, the park superintendent 
despite a record crowd of whom 
one. 

Glenn Stewart, Editor, 


KVP Philosopher, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Reprimand: So the poor C.O.’s sat it 
out during the war and now the Govern- 
refuses to pay them for it. My! 
ae 

I can just see those poor, miserable 
things sweating it out day after day. Let’s 
see if we can't get Truman to pass a bill 
giving them $10,000 bonus. 

Vet Right Arm Missing, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Lips vs. Fingers: There are in the 
U.S. and Canada 64 public residential 
schools for the deaf, 113 public day schools 


and 20 denominational and private schools. 


In every one of them speech and lip read- 
ing are taught. 

The great majority of deaf children 
. be- 
cause their parents demand it. . . leading 
educators know that the greatest hurdle 
which the deaf have to make is social ad- 
justment. How can the deaf adjust them- 
selves in a world of speech unless they 
can use that means of communication 
themselves? At least let no mother of a 
deaf child think that he need be segre- 
gated among those who sign or spell on 
fingers. 

A great man, Alexander Graham Bell, 
established the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., as an in- 
formation center for the deaf and hard of 
hearing the great teacher who pro- 
moted the teaching of speech to the deaf. 

Leola A. Gratz, Bluffton, Ohio 


Criticism Needed: Not in years have 
we seen such justifiable, frank criticism of 
our nation’s condition as in PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 23, by Wheeler McMillen. It is the 
most unbiased, straightforward description 









Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 35. 








WZ HIM 


+ wis ana cla** 
PAVED THE WAY FOR 
CASH FOR YOU 


Those tireless pathfinders, Captains 
Lewis and Clark, plagued by starvation, 
danger, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, 
tramped the steep banks of the Missouri, 
followed the Columbia to the Pacific. 
Skillfully, they explored the unknown 
resources in those areas. The informa- 
tion they brought back to President 
Jefferson in 1806 helped to open the 
Northwest for the fur trade. 

Today, trappers get good prices for 
the pelts of animals—many of which in- 
habited the territory explored by Lewis 
and Clark. Keep your eyes open for the 
muskrat in the marshes, the mink on the 
banks of creeks, the skunk around clear- 
ings and pastures. Catch them with 
Victors and get spot cash. 


USE THIS TRA 


Moke sure your catches 
don't escape. Use the 
Oneida Jump Stop Loss 
No. 1 JG Trap. Equipped 
with an auxiliary guard, 
it prevents wring-off, is 
light, sturdy, and easy 
to set. 


ennenvenettiey |. 5 





The Victor Catalog contains the story of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, histories of famous 
trappers, and many helpful hints on traps and 
trapping. Want it? Send for your 
free copy now. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 244, Lititz, Pa. 









VICTOR TRAPS 


17 jewels, stainless steel back $29.75 


oe anes 
17 jewels, all stainless steel case...... $47.50 
No. YV 328 SELF-WINDING 

17 jewels, all stainless steel case...... $59.75 


ORDER BY MAIL: Send check, money order or pay / 
postman C.O.D. Prices Incl. Fed. Tax & Postage. - 
Write for FREE I\lustrated Booklet ““YV" / 


All types and makes of quality 
watches repaired expertly and 
promptly. Free estimate on request. 


BELL WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


und Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20,N_Y 
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**. «. WHAT A DIVINE DANCER! Too bad he | 
has such messy hair! I’ll bet he has trouble | 
combing it . . . and it’s too lifeless for words! | 
Sure enough, he’s got loose dandruff... | 
Dry Scalp! Right after this dance, I’m go- 
ing to tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 













Hatt looks béervlér... 


scaly reels berrér... 
when you check 





NOW HIS HAIR is really well-groomed and 
natural-looking. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can 
do as much for you. All it takes is a few drops 
a day. Result: Your hair looks better, your | 
scalp feels better. Loose dandruff is checked! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or | 
other drying ingredients. It’s excellent also 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care . . . both scalp and hair, and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. | 


Vaseline 


PEC. v. S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 


than any other hair tonic 
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of the apathetic state of mind in this 


| country. 


Many self-styled “liberals” will label 
Mr. McMillen’s editorial as “imperial- 
istic’ because he states our right to cer- 


tain strategic naval and military bases | 


which we wrested from the enemy. 
While our State Department is ex- 


| tending the spheres of totalitarian Russia 


and socialist Britain, it is surrendering the 
very prizes of victory over which we 


fought this recent war and, without which, | 


our national defense is impaired. 
Bill Davidson, Madison, Ind. 


Fan for Bill: In Sports (Oct. 23) you 
mentioned that Billy Conn, if again given 


| a chance to fight Louis, might put up a | 
| whale of a fight. It’s quite a relief to read 
| an article like that knowing that every- 


body. hasn’t lost faith in Conn. Since the 
big fight in June most sports writers have 
labeled him as just another bum and the 
thought of Billy staging a successful come- 
back against Louis hasn’t even entered 
their heads. ; 

Suzanne Jeffories, Echo, Minn. 


No Comparison; I have looked upon 


| the arguments pro and con of the Army’s 


caste system with indifference. We all 
know it exists; that can’t be denied. But 


| when one of our higher-ranking officers 
| compares official position in the Army with 


official position in business it looks like 
stupidity to me. 


Let us take the position of an execu- | 
, tive in a large corporation. Does that offi- | 


cial have furnished at corporation expense 
a jeep for personal use and pleasure, an 
officers’ club, better quarters, and better 
food? I should say not. He enjoys those 
things because of better pay, which is the 
way it should be in the Army, rather than 
at taxpayers’ expense. 
John J. Funk, Glen Ullin, N.D. 


Thank You: As a Lutheran I wish to | 


say “thank you” for that splendid resume 
of our Cleveland Convention (“Lutheran 
Line,”’ Nov. 6). 

Nora Day, Carlisle, Pa. 


Roosevelt War Bonds: I recently | 


heard criticism of FDR for owning only 
three war bonds. In your Oct. 23 issue 
you mentioned FDR’s legacy and its three 
war bonds. I'll venture he bought 


plenty of war bonds in co-ownership with | 
his wife or children, which at his death | 
went to the co-owner and would not be | 


included in his estate. 
F. H. Flora, Savannah, Mo. 


.. . Are we to understand that all 
Mr. Roosevelt had in war bonds was $100? 
Let us know if this is correct. 

L. J. Braasch, Ryder, N.D. 

[Eleanor Roosevelt says: “My husband 
bought and gave several thousands of dollars 
worth of bonds for our children and grand- 
children over the years and always gave war 


bonds as gifts to family and friends.”—Ed.] | 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











KEEP YouR MOTOR YOUNG 
with 


MOTO 
RYTHIM 
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(GIVE YOUR MOTOR 


the zip of youth— make it start quick as 


a flash on the coldest day—use WHIZ 
| MOTOR RYTHM regularly! WHIZ 
| MOTOR RYTHM keeps motors 
clean inside. Does the job the modern, 
chemical, safe way while you drive. 
Makes them start quicker; run better; 
| use less gasoline. And when you 
| get that new car, WHIZ MOTOR 
RYTHM will get it off to a good start 
in life! You'll find WHIZ MOTOR 
RYTHM at leading garages and serv- 
ice stations everywhere. R. M. Hol- 


lingshead Corporation, Camden, New 


Jersey; Toronto, Can, 


o. 











Preterred in 
Midget Racing, too... 





CHAMPION 





The Dependable Spark Plug 
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The enormous growth and popularity of 
midget racing is directly due to the spec- 
tacular performance of the cars in the 
hands of skillful and daring drivers. Tuned 
to get the last ounce of acceleration power 
and speed, the midget race car engine is 
a package of dynamite, and spark plugs 
are a vital factor in its performance. 
Champion Spark Plugs are preferred and 
used by the overwhelming majority of the 
drivers because, as experts, they know 
from personal experience that they can 
always depend on Champions for top 
engine performance. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast 
sportscast every Friday night,9:55 EST over the ABC network. 


iE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 








Quotes 


We talk English badly and American 
self-consciously. We haven't yet discarded 
English, but we haven't fully accepted 
American. As a result our language is a 
hybrid.—Louis Untermeyer. 


An armed Communist advances 
upon you and you react against him. 
Therefore, you are a reactionary.—Win- 
ston Churchill. 


In scurrying to the State with their 
grievances, Labor and Capital are as naive 
as Little Red Riding Hood. The wolf is 
waiting to gobble them both up.—Robert 
R. Young, chairman, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 


Perhaps the greatest sin in the 
world today is that men have begun to lose 
the sense of sin.—Pope Pius XII. 


The U.S. has 96 atomic bombs now. 
When it attacked Nagasaki, it had only 
8. The A-bomb plant at Hanford, Wash.., 
is turning out about 6 bombs a month.— 
Charles Pincher, in London Daily Express. 


| regard the inordinate heights of 
the cost of Government—Federal, state 
and local—as the single greatest threat to 
democracy today.—T. Coleman Andrews, 
General Accounting Office. 


We need not make all churches 
identical in all ways, but at least they 
should permit exchange of their ministers. 
—Most Rev. Geoffrey F. Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


The wars we are ready to fight never 
come off. The nation that is strong is 
most able to demand peace.—Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright. 


Unquestionably, the majority of 
CIO’s membership is composed of loyal 
and patriotic Americans who are now dis- 
mayed as they understand the use which 
Moscow is making of their organization. 
—William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor. 





International 


AFL'S GREEN. Fears the Kremlin uses C/O. 
PATHFINDER 


Pathfinder 


Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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“NEW THICK HAIR...” 


...my hairline had receded about 3? inches...the 
yl third of my head was almost completely bare 
...now after 6 weeks treatment I have new hair all 
over the bald area... thick and over an inch long.” 


(Signed) HOWARD JONES 























BEFORE AFTER 


CARL BRANDENFELS‘ (Left) 
as he looked on October 8, 1945 
and (Right) as he looks today after 


BEFORE t using his own treatment. 
















POSITIVE PROOF... Based on 


Actual Statements by these men who 
are now Actually Growing Hair... 


; 
Se 


NEW HAIR... 


. My dandru®@ is gone, 
hair normal... baldness 
disappearing ...Purchas- 
ed BRANDENFELS’ on 
advice of barber.” 


REV. L. C. ELLIOTT, 
(Age 70). 


NEW HAIR... 


. completely removed 
all traces of chronic scalp 
eczema after six weeks’ 
application...2 months 
Jater new hair is filling 
in...some of it more 
than one inch in length 





HOWARD JONES’ 


Actual ‘ ‘> .+. good healthy hair.” 
Unretouched “New Thick Hair” L. C. COOLIDGE, 
Photos of (Age71) Naval Architect, 





as it looks today! 


en. 6% 


From all walks of life... 
HUNDREDS 
REPORT... 


Seattle, Wash. 


.90eeceseeeer anaes Send today for Generous 5-Week eens Treatment 
© ws. FRAN HOT yeat — = PLEASANT TO USE...Its use involves no © COST IS REALLY MODERATE... 
@ Ore “Now — at onditio ‘HAIR & embarrassment or loss of time from work or Approximately 60 applications in each 
@ born itch *BRANDENTENT for six @ social activities. The two liquid secret-for- treatment, averaging only 30 cents per 
been us ng T A ts and dan- @ mula solutions are non-sticky, odorless. Does application 
© AND § ch, red sore SPO G now have not rub off on hat bands, clothing or bed ; : : 
sd weeks. ive disappeare®’’ 1 o4@man ~y of @ linens. The simple directions are easy to AT FIRST SIGNS of receding hair, 
. - h gro i. the same eneae in © follow in the privacy of your home. order BRANDENFELS’ SCALP AND 
n s ir c . 
poth have Urs new hal Id.--Ca" @ HAIR TREATMENT, for in many cases 
Ps time and Be as, ne, hang both mar @ THE IDEAL GIFT early use has saved hair. 
wherfully say it’s 6? a ag for Ladies and Gentiemen ; 
[ pe oer results. cl, Berkeley c lit. et . ¥ . en every eccesion for re- Many who have faithfully followed this 
e p.j. vue bald, an o t, after e sikiids onudiensae ... BIRTHDAYS method have and ARE experiencing as- 
aa complete Y derful treatm ail over @ . ° Pent CHRISTMAS ... ANNI. tonishing results—and a large number 
usi ne your ew hail coming -** e = VERSARIES ... ETC. report growing hair. 
eeks, 
4 bald area.’ - - eee? eee? Cash price: $15.00 (plus $3.00 Fed. Tax) postpaid. C.O.D.: Pay postman $18.00 plus postage. 
eee? 








None Genuine 
without this 
signature on 
every bottle: 


Visit CARL BRANDENFELS ACT NOW! Mail Today! 


on your trip to the beauti- g me me (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) om om 
ful PACIFIC NORTHWEST. CARL BRANDENFELS, “The Hair Former” 
At St. " = Dear Sir: Please send me your S-weeks 
h Bae gg eo aneee of ' Scalp and Hair Treatment with direc- 
" R FA ER", see § tions for use in my own home. 

living proof of the success of § Cash (1) I enclose $15 plus 20% Federal 
his sensational discovery — ; Tax ($3) total $18 (Postpaid). 

talk with people who actually C.0.D. (J | agree to pay postman $18 


THE have grown hair. Examine t os eae charges. 
HAIR FARMER Carl Brandenfels’ files bulging 7 he Te Sa se, Re . 
St. Helens, Ore. with testimonials from hun- PR sie scinsctoniovasasionntrecsTintivnniocnseetntnes 
dreds of enthusiastic users. WR IIs BR aos vvcceccskiccslicnesninsintanepaeas 
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Under The Dome 








BESIDES THE 20% INCOME TAX CUT, Republicans will push for repeal of taxes on 
telephone calls; super-excise taxes on business and store machines, 
sporting goods and electric, oil and gas appliances. Taxes on men— 
bership fees, initiation fees and railroad and bus tickets are slated 
for an early death also. 


RUSSIA'S NEW SOFT ATTITUDE on atom bomb control is believed by high Government 

officials to be part of Soviet strategy to get U.S. to scrap its bombs 
and to stall negotiations until Russian scientists discover the 
formula. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS won't try to kill strike clause of Wagner Act. They want 
to move in on labor legislation cautiously and will count on Truman's 
support for legislation to make union bosses bargain in good faith. 


HOTTEST ISSUE IN CIO STEELWORKERS' contract negotiations next month will be 
portal-—to-portal pay. If Philip Murray can force steel owners to meet 
his demands, it will mean an average daily boost to each of the 


800,000 steelworkers of about $3.50. 


LABOR SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH is not expected to resign until President Truman, 
who would like to replace him, can find him a judgeship. Schwellen- 
bach was slated for the last Supreme Court vacancy, but Chief Justice 
Stone's death scotched that. — 


UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED FORCES got a big boost when Army-Navy Munitions 


Board Chairman Richard Deupree merged both air forces' purchasing of 
food, fuels and construction materials. 


THE ARMY WILL TAKE THE LID off experimental work of 200 voluntary-—exile 
German scientists in supersonic flight, infra-red combat photography 
and rocket-propelled weapons at Wright Field. Despite security 
measures, there was a leak. ; 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATOR OMAR BRADLEY will get real Congressional help to kill 
racketeering in VA's on-the-job training program. While Republicans 
plan no cut in veterans' benefits, they have declared war on waste. 


SANTA CLAUS will do a whopping business in toys this Christmas. Despite a 
shortage of steel stampings, toy manufacturers expect to top $250 
million, 30% more than last year. 


ALASKA WILL FIGHT War and State Department proposals to admit 200,000 
displaced Europeans to the territory. 


METRO—GOLDWYN-—MAYER is hiring big-name stars for its new phonograph record 
business. Zenith Radio Corp. retail outlets will sell the new discs. 


RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIP LINES are expected to re-open their fight to enter the 
aviation business when the new Congress convenes. If New Jersey's 
Charles Wolverton heads the House Commerce Committee, their chances 
for early legislation will be good. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT hopes the Big Four will ratify the Italian peace 
treaty before the year's end. But many diplomats fear the treaty 
may founder on the Trieste question. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL TOM CLARK is waging an all-out campaign to have his executive 
assistant Donald C. Cook named Alien Property Custodian. The job is 
to speed up the disposal of foreign-owned property in the U.S. 

CLOTHING PRICES are going up, but not the 25% or 30% OPA experts predict. 
Cotton and rayon clothes will probably level off at prices 10% to 15% 
above OPA levels. 

RENT CONTROLS ON HOTELS, boarding houses and new construction will probably be 
killed by Truman before the new Congress can get to them. Controls on 
existing homes and apartments will be softened but will remain in 
force through 1947. 
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The Nation 


Recipe 


Republicans tell how they plan to cut 
income taxes, trim costs and step 
up production 


Eager Republican hands reached out 
for the job U.S. voters handed them, but 
nobody pretended it would be easy. 

To meet the challenge, the GOP 
pledged: (1) A 20% “across the board”’ 
cut in individual income taxes; (2) a 
balanced budget; (3) a start toward whit- 
tling down the public debt; (4) elimina- 
tion of all wartime controls “as fast as 
consistent with wisdom.” 

In effect, the program boils down to 

blueprint for all-out production with 
a minimum of restrictions, to give wage- 
earners real wages in goods—not inflated, 
strike-won dollars, 

How. At first blush, GOP planners 
eemed to have gone off the deep end to 
tell the nation what it wanted to hear. To 
show their promises are not self-contradic- 
tory, Republican leaders explain: Cutting 
individual income taxes by $3.4 billion 
(they total $17 billion now), will not bring 
about the same cut in revenue to the U.S. 
Small business is throttled by high taxes. 
Many new enterprises would get under 
way employing more people if taxation’s 
stranglehold is broken. In the 20’s rates 
were pared four times but revenue rose to 
the point that the national debt was 
trimmed 364%. 

The 20% cut on 1947 incomes will 
come in the form’ of a “quickie” bill, 
introduced Jan. 3, first day of the new 


Congress. 
Personal Pocketbooks. To the $3,500- 





a-year worker with a wife and two chil- 
dren, who pays a $223 tax bill now, the 
reduction would leave him $44.60 more 
to spend on consumer goods. 

Taking its cue from election returns, 
the Administration moved at top speed 
to steal GOP thunder in killing wartime 
controls. Almost daily, new ones fell. 

The pledge of a balanced budget 
looked even more illusory. Nearly three- 
fifths of the current budget ($41.5 billion) 
goes to national defense and veterans. 
Interest on the nation’s debt costs $5 
billion. From $8 billion left, which pays 
all other Government bills, some savings 
may be pruned. 

Cuts. The GOP has already asked 
the Budget Bureau for a breakdown of 
428 government agencies expenses to find 
every possible saving loophole. 

But, the GOP, that isn’t the 
whole story. Much of the so-called “na- 
tional defense’ budget includes items 
which can be counted out next year ($2 
billion for terminal leave pay; indefinite 
millions charged to the Army for feeding 
Europe’s starving, and many others which 
add up $4.5 billion). 

Next, a “meat-axe” trimming of “un- 
necessary” (but unidentified) construction 
another billion. 
million of 2.3 million 
another $3 


Says 


projects can save $1.5 
“Pink slips” to 1 
Federal workers will 
billion. 

This all means $9 billion saved, a 
better-than-balanced budget, with expenses 
trimmed to $32.5 billion, and revenues 
near $35 billion. 

Labor Obstacles. Folhowing close on 
the heels of tax reduction will be new and 
far-reaching labor legislation as another 


save 


spur to the drive for allout production: 
Enactment of legislation like the vetoed 
Case bill, and amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

Other points high on the GOP calen- 
dar are removal of restraints delaying 
housing, and relief of sugar, soap, fats 
and oils shortages. 

There will be investigations into an 
endless variety of subjects from Pearl 
Harbor down. Probes will be made of war- 
contracts, Export-Import Bank operations, 
the Maritime Commission, the War Ship- 
ping Administration and the RFC. 

There'll be a move, too, to restore 
the TVA and other such organizations 
now operating outside budgetary controls 
to direct Congressional supervision. 

“What we are advocating, and intend 
to accomplish,” said the GOP high com- 
mand, “‘is a return to honest government.” 


Look Who's Hooton 


A learned Harvard professor has 
come up with some advice for the love- 
lorn: Give the cold shoulder to the “he 
man” and the “string bean.” Marry the 
‘butterball” and live happily ever after. 

The “butterball” or fat man, 
Earnest Albert Hooton (author of books 
on such subjects as Why Men Behave 
Like Apes and Vice Versa), loves physical 
comfort, relaxation, eating, ceremony and 
formality, people—and can even emote. 
That’s why he is a “remarkable family 
man and a good husband,” says Hooton. 

No Competition. On the other hand 
Hooton says, the “he man” bangs his 
heels as he walks about the house, com- 
plains that he doesn’t get enough exercise, 
grows old quickly. 

The “string bean” rates the Hooton- 
thumbs-down because he dislikes people 
suffers from chronic fatigue and inhibi- 
tions and has a voice that “he is always 
swallowing in his throat.” Hooton classi- 


Says 


Press Association 


GOP GENERAL STAFF. New leaders in the House. Seated (L to R): Hope (Kans.); Jenkins-(O.); Woodruff (Mich.); Martin (Mass.); Knutson 
(Minn.); and Kinzer (Pa.). Standing (L to R) Robsion (Ky.); Brown (O.); Allen (Ill.); Arends (Ill.); Michener (Mich.) and Halleck (Ind.). 
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fies most men as “inbetweens,” with some 
of fatso’s lovableness and some of the 
annoying traits of both the “he man” and 
the “string bean.” 

Married 31 years, Hooton describes 
himself as “‘not fat,” “not short,” but thin. 


Lewis vs. U.S. 


John L. Lewis, spokesman for 400.- 
ooo miners, has told Harry Truman, 
spokesman for 140 million Americans, 
that if industrial peace is to come, he will 
write the terms, 

After weeks of negotiating, Lewis 
wearied of Interior Secretary Krug’s 
“platitudes.” He clapped his black fedora 
hat over his perpetual scowl, foiled -a 
puny maneuver to give the mines back 
to the owners and refused to budge one 
inch from his demand that miners get 
more money for less work, 

There is little chance that the Gov- 
ernment will make good its threat to 
prosecute Lewis for illegally breaking his 
contract. It is far more likely that Lewis’ 
good friend Economic Stabilizer Steelman 
will dig up another 1860 law (he found 
one to settle the AFL seamen’s strike) 
to give miners what they want. 

Follow the Leader. But if Steelman 
fails and the soft coal miners walk out 
they will start a wave of strikes that will 
cripple U.S. industry. (Only 37 days’ 
supply of coal is on hand.) 

CIO’s Philip Murray will have little 
time to celebrate the throttling of reds 
within his union. For Murray must get 
for the steel workers, auto workers and 
other affiliates as much or more than 
John L. gets for the miners. 

It is clear that union bosses intend 
to defy the new Congress, pledged to 
labor legislation. It is not clear why these 
same bosses defy their own workers who 
elected that Congress because they were 
fed up with strikes and wanted to work. 





Acm« 


FIRST. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Beck, Pittsburgh, led the line as the White House was reopened to 
visitors after five years. (SEE: People in the Palace) 


In Milwaukee, streets were turned to 
battlegrounds as workers fought pickets 
to get to their jobs at Allis-Chalmers tool 
factories. Out of work six months, these 
workers risked broken heads for the right 
to work, while brother CIO auto workers 
they are not involved) fought cops and 
courts to deny them that right. 


People in the Palace 


The White House had the welcome 
mat out for unofficial visitors for the first 
time since August, 1941. 

Eager to be first, Mrs. C. R, Davison 
of Rosharon, Tex., arose early, hustled 
from her daughter’s home in Arlington 
across the Potomac, to 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania ave. She arrived at 9 a.m., an hour 
ahead of time, but already 13 were in line, 





Acme 


HEAVE-HO. Deputy sheriffs and police “remove” a picket who sought to discourage returning 
Allis-Chalmers workers. (SEE: Lewis vs. U.S.) 
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In first place was Mrs, William J. 
Beck of Pittsburgh, Carrying a box camera 
and accompanied by her husband, she 
arrived 10 minutes ahead of Mrs. Davison. 

Precisely at 10, White House Police- 
man E, M. Singer opened’ the gate and 
Mrs. Beck led the parade into the Execu 
tive Mansion. By noon closing time, 1,924 
visitors had filed into the white mansion 
that has been the home of Presidents 
since the days of John Adams. 

Most were permitted to visit only 
the East Room and one other chamber 
where Presidential china is displayed. A 
few, armed with Congressional courtes\ 
cards, could see the Blue, Green and Red 
Rooms, and the State Dining Room. 


The Return of Howland Spencer 


Fed up with the Washington adminis 
tration of his Hyde Park neighbor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wealthy, New Deal-hating 
Howland Spencer went into exile in the 
Bahamas in 1939. There he stayed until 
the GOP landslide of Nov. 5 shook him 
out of his hermitage. 

Within a week he was back on U.S. 
soil. After a Miami stopover he headed 
north by schooner to Krum Elbow, the 
500-acre estate on the Hudson which he 
turned over to Father Divine for use as a 
cult “heaven” in 1938. (Its sign said FDR 

—“Father Divine’s Residence.”) Spen- 
cer planned to “air out my part of heaven’ 
and sample U.S. life under the Republi 
cans for a while. 


The Sky’s the Ceiling 


Off went the lid on prices except for 
sugar, rice and rents. And up shot the 
figures on price tags in stores, shops and 
showrooms, 

The millions waiting to buy new 
autos took it where it hurt most—in the 
pocketbook. General Motors hiked its 
models $100. Crosley followed suit. Wil- 
lys-Overland marked up jeeps $56. But 
Ford and Chrysler held the line. The sky 








R-Conn.’s Baldwin 






R-Nevada’s Malone 


R-Utah’s Watkins 


EMOCRAT Russell E. Wever is one 
of Washington’s busiest men— 
working himself out of a job. 
Custodian of the Senate office build- 
ing, it’s up to Wever to get members 
of the new Senate comfortably (and 
happily) installed in their new offices. 
In this as in nearly everything else 
on Capitol Hill seniority rules—best 
suites go to the members with the long- 





was the’limit for used-car dealers. They 
demanded and got $1,895 for Pontiacs, 
1942 vintage (a new 1946 Pontiac six sold 
for $1.432 without accessories); $1,395 
for 1941 Plymouths; $3,000 for 1946 
Oldsmobiles. 

Soap, if the housewife could find it, 
was 10% to 70% higher. She had to 
pay 9¢ to float the old nickel cake of 
Ivory in her bathtub. Flakes for her dish- 
pan jumped 12¢ a package, soap for her 
laundry tubs 5¢ a bar. If she wanted a 
new stove, an electric clock, a toaster, a 
washing machine, a vacuum cleaner, she 
faced the prospect of paying 10% to 20% 
more, 

Bulging Budget. Even the cost of 
sleep was going up. The price of inner 
spring mattresses advanced 10% and bed- 
room suites, back in the market in “fair” 
quantity, were priced $25 to $50 higher. 
Carpets rose 5% to 10%_and an increase 
was in line for linoleum because one of 
its raw materials, linseed oil, jumped 
from 16¢ to 35¢ a lb. 

Milady was sure to pay more for bras 
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R-Pa.’s Martin 


R-Del.’s Williams 


est service records. Despite the fact that 
Wever will probably get the ticklish job 
completed with a minimum of com- 
plaints, he'll likely get the heave-ho in 
January when some Republican sup- 
porter moves into his job. 

Although the big turnover in the 
November elections made Wever’s job 
tougher than in many years, taking care 
of three newcomers will be relatively 


and corsets. Rayon weavers increased by 
20% to the price of twill, taffeta 
and plain goods, raw dress materials. 

As prices ballooned, Mrs. America 
found it harder to keep within her kitchen 
budget. Every pie and cake cost her more 
—flour was up j¢ a lb. and shortening 


25% 





Special Deluxe 

Down in Atlanta, with ceilings 
gone with the wind, the U.S. Collector 
of Internal Revenue did what comes 
naturally. At a foreclosure for non- 
payment of taxes, he sold a used 1946 
special deluxe four-door Plymouth se- 
dan for $2,018. The car sold new in 
August for $1,293.47. 





was higher. The same was true for most 
of the other ingredients of the family’s 
three squares a day. Only bright note: 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkeys were 
down to 20¢ a lb. from Oct. 15. 
Meanwhile, real estate industry lead- 
ers bolstered the nation’s hope that rents 


IS¢ 


R-Wisc.’s McCarthy 





R-Minnesota’s Thye 
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New Faces 


simple. Senators-elect John J. Spark- 
man (D.-Ala.), Henry C. Dworshak (R.- 
Idaho), and A. Willis Robertson, (D.- 
Va.), will simply move over from the 
House. 

But Wever may not find it so easy 
to satisfy seven others, who may have 
become accustomed to lush quarters as 
state governors—Raymond E,. Baldwin 

(Continued on next page) 


wouldn’t soar much over 15%. 

The Optimists. How long will the 
general price rise continue? Herbert H. 
Schell,'a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers thinks prices will 
level off soon, with a “modest rise.” 

Many of the goods which reacted 
most quickly to the lifting of controls 
stood highest on the list of shortages. 
NAM and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce insist that the price rise is the nat- 
ural outgrowth of our shifting from a con- 
trolled economy to a free economy. 

Buyers’ resistance, sharper competi- 
tion and production, unfettered by strikes, 
will increase the output of U.S. industry. 
Prices then will level off. 


South America, Take It Away 


New Orleans, with roots deep in the 
past, has its eyes on the future. 

To hard-headed businessmen, the 
Southern metropolis’ fame for beauty, his- 
toric interest, good food, colorful fiestas 
is nice—but it’s not enough. Today 
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D-Florida’s Holland 


(R.-Conn.), Spessard L. Holland (D.- 
Fla.); Herbert R. O’Conor (D.-Md.), 
Edward J. Thye (R.-Minn.), John W. 
Bricker (R.-Ohio), Edward Martin (R.- 
Pa.), and J. Howard McGrath (D.-R.1.). 
McGrath, elected three times as Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, resigned last year 
to become U.S. Solicitor General. 

Six newcomers, including Gov. 
Martin, who saw service in three wars, 
are World War II veterans, and know 
how to “rough it.” 

Others are Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
(R.-Mass.), who resigned from the Sen- 
ate to enter the Army, William E. Jen- 
ner (R.-Ind.), 38-year-old Air Forces 
pilot, Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wisc.), 


37, Marine corps veteran, John S. Cooper 


(R.-Ky.), and Harry P. Cain (R.- 
Wash. ). 
If the Wagner Act comes up for 


revamping New York’s freshman Sen. 


D-R.I.’s McGrath 


R-New York’s Ives 


D-Md.’s O’Conor 


Irving M. Ives (Wagnér’s junior col- 
league), will rank high in GOP councils 
on it. 

A top-notch labor relations expert, 
he wrote legislation creating the New 
York College of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, and was 
later drafted as its Dean. He also wrote 
New York’s Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

New Hands. James P. Kem (R.- 
Mo.), will take over President Truman’s 
old Senate seat, but not necessarily his 
office. An orthodox Republican, the 56- 
year-old lawyer is a longtime foe of the 
Pendergast machine, but his active polit- 
ical experience is limited. 

Well known in Washington as in- 
dustrial and economic advisor to the 
Government and as president of the 


Jones & Lamson Tool Co. is Ralph E. 


described by 


Flanders (R.-Vt.), once 





R-Indiana’s Jenner 





D-Va.’s Robertson 


— eee 








D-Ala.’s Sparkman 


philosopher John Dewey as “the most 
enlightened industrialist.” 

Lawyers, Businessmen, Editors. 
Washington will watch closely the bud- 
ding national political careers of rancher 
Zales N. Ecton, first Republican Senator 
from Montana in 33 years; George W. 
Malone (R.-Nev.), who took three tries 
to win his seat; John J. Williams (R.- 
Del.), 42-year-old farmer and business- 
man; and Arthur V. Watkins (R.-Utah), 
successful in his first bid for public 
office. 

Two thirds of the new Senate will 
be made up of lawyers. Businessmen 
rank second with 13, and newspaper 
editors and publishers third with nine. 
The oldest is octogenarian Arthur Cap- 
per (R.-Kans.), while the “baby” of the 
Senate is Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy. 
Average-age of members of the upper 
house is 56. 





New Orleans is prepared for the world of 
tomorrow when U.S. will compete with 
the rest of the world for Latin America’s 
estimated $5 billion export business. (To- 


day, 40% of U.S. imports come from 
South America. ) 
Planned and organized during the 


war, and now operating at full swing, is 
International House. 

Welcome, Stranger. In it, foreign 
diplomats or visiting businessmen find 
under one roof an office for work, a 
pleasant clubroom for play, and experts 
to advise him—in his own language 
where he can buy what he wants or sell 
what he has to offer. They are also avail- 
able for U.S. businessmen, who want to 
buy or sell abroad. 

Part of International House is its 
Trade Mart—a showcase where U.S. 
manufacturers can exhibit their products 
to foreign buyers. 

The third segment of New Orleans’ 





planning for the future is its “foreign. 


trade zone,”—more than 1 million square 
feet of dock space where foreign merchan- 
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dise may be stored and processed for re- 
shipment without payment of duty unless 
it enters the U.S. 


It’s an Ill Wind 


Like the man who shot the wolf at 
the door and made his wife a fur coat, 
Oklahoma’s Rep. Victor Wickersham be- 
lieves in finding opportunity in adversity. 

Ousted in the primaries, the 40-year- 
old Democrat decided to make the most 
of the Republican victory. 

Wickersham, a former real estate 
dealer, bought out a Washington agency 
and expects a thriving business buying 
houses from outgoing Democrats and sell- 
ing them to incoming Republicans. 


“T figure there ought to be 1,000 
Democrats who will leave their houses 


and 2,000 incoming Republicans who will 
want to buy houses,” he said. The differ- 
ence, he added, will be a Republican 
worry. 

“Tt looks as if they’ll be here for a 
while,” he added. 


Solomon’s Choice 


Henry Solomon, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the kind of landlord tenants dream of. 

In his eight apartment houses, he 
gives priority to veterans, and top priority 
to veterans with children. 

A $25 bond goes to every first child 
born in one of his apartments, $50 to the 
second, and $100 to the third. He recently 
bought bond No. 60. 

Adults Only. Twenty years 
Solomen got mad when he rented an 
apartment, was told to get out when the 
landlord learned he was a father. He 
bought his own apartment building and 
adopted his “radical” pro-children policy. 

Naturally, he has no vacancies and 
his waiting list is a mile long. Most of 
his tenants are “Solomon bond-holders.” 
He says he has never lost a dollar in 
rent, and has had no trouble from children 
damaging the property. 

Some day he hopes to build a 100- 
unit apartment, exclusively for families 
with children. 


ago, 
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Arms in Reserve 


Army 
Reserves 


GOAL: 3,000,000 
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Navy and 
Marine Reserves 


National 
Guard 


GOAL: 1,033,262 


BE PREPARED. If war returns, Uncle Sam hopes to have nearly § million 


van ieeneat 


Acme, Signal Corps., P.A., Pathfinder chart. 





citizens ready and 


trained. Photogram shows present size and goal of key groups. (SEE: Arms in Reserve) 


HE U.S. is building the strongest 
civilian reserve corps in history to 
back up the armed forces in any 
emergency on land, sea or in the air. 
Packing far more punch than its 
pre-war counterpart, the new reserve 
will be ready to swing into action on 
M-Day (if it should come) schooled in 
all the combat techniques mastered on 
the road to victory in World War II. 
The biggest outfit will be the 
Army’s organized Reserve Corps. Al- 
ready 975,000 men and officers, veter- 
ans of European and Pacific campaigns 
are on the muster rolls. The Army 
plans an elastic force which can be 
expanded to 3 million, with at least 
700,000 in full-strength units always 
ready to start shooting. 

Men and Machines. The Army 
Reserve Corps will include 25 divisions 
—1i7 infantry, 5 airborne and 3 arm- 
ored—plus engineers and artillery. The 
Air Force Reserve has enrolled 20,000 
reserve pilots, 7,000 of whom are now 
in flight training at 60 stations. 

The Navy plans a seagoing reserve 
of 1 million and already has signed up 
nearly 16,000 officers and men. There’ll 
also be the Organized Marine Reserves 
with 33,262 officers and men, 6,222 of 
them assigned to the air arm. However, 
the Marine Reserves must wait until 
the regular corps hits its peacetime 
strength of 100,000, 


The job of reorganizing the Na- 
tional Guard rests with individual 
states. Quotas range from 62,158 in 
New York to Nevada’s go4. 

Flying Reserve. The National 
Guard’s total goal is 682,000 officers 
and men; it hopes to have 240,000, 
the equivalent of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
Guard, under training by July 1. Any 
qualified youth of 18 can join the 
National Guard. Older men (19-29) 
can belong only if they have had previ- 
ous service in the armed forces. 

Airborne Guard. The stream- 
lined National Guard has booted out 
horses in favor of planes and tanks. 
Its 27 divisions will include tank and 
tank-destroyer battalions, combat en- 
gineers, radar and anti-aircraft units 
and military police. Air National Guard 
will have 2.700 planes, 3,000 pilots and 
3,800 non-flying officers in 84 fighter 
and light bombardment squadrons. 

All the reserve organizations are 
suffering from growing pains: Short- 
age of armories and training facilities, 
possibility of a universal military train- 
ing program which would drastically 
cut their manpower, and budget slashes. 
The current economy program has al- 
ready forced the Army to drop 38,000 
men from ground forces units in the 
U.S., and may hit the reserves if the 
new Republican Congress decides to 
trim further U.S. military funds. 


Perish the Thought 


With the Republican landslide came 
an avalanche of helpful hints to President 
Truman on how to avoid all-out war with 
a Republican Congress. Various advisors 
thought he should: 

. . . Abdicate in favor of a Repub- 
lican Secretary of State. 

. « - Call a Presidential election im- 
mediately—not wait till ’48. 

- « « Join the Republican Party— 
simply by registering as a Republican in 
Independence, Mo. Advantages of this 
plan would be (1) harmony in Washing- 
ton, (2) the fact that GOP—by tradition 
at least—would have to nominate him in 


1948. 


Moving Day 


Capitol Hill blues singers are chant- 
ing ‘“‘There’ll be some changes made.” 

Come January, the outs will be in 
and the ins will be out, and the spoils 
system, as economists say, will “create 
mass unemployment incident to recon- 
version.” 

For 16 years, Republicans have picked 
up crumbs from the patronage table. Now 
they'll move into the server’s seat. 

Some 2,500 persons who spin the leg- 
islative wheels, from charwomen to the 
Clerk of the House and Secretary of the 
Senate, are employed directly by the two 
Houses of Congress. Most got their jobs 
because they had “pull” with the party in 
power. 

Know Any Republicans? Included 
in the list are the Capitol Police (a sep- 
arate force not to be confused with the 
Washington Metropolitan police), eleva- 
tor operators, pages, door-keepers, mes- 
sengers, maintenance men for buildings 
and grounds, and the army of clerks (not 
counting members’ personal secretaries ) 
who handle the paper work and mechanics 
of legislation. 

Nobody knows precisely the number 
affected by the shakeup, but a good esti- 
mate is that between 75 and 90% of the 
total Capitol staff are classified as patron- 
age employes. Of these about two-thirds 
will be GOP-selected. The Democrats 
will take what’s left. 


PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


U.S. Savings Bonds Sold (millions) 
Thru Thru 
June '46 Oct. '46 


...-$ 4,592 $ 4,631 
42,964 44,495 
16,397 17,398 

$63,953 $66,524 


Series A-D 
Series E .... 
Series F-G 


Bonds Redeemed (millions) 


Series A-D 
Series E 
Series F-G 


..$ 1,209 
12,491 
1,085 

$14,900 

* * * 


The Government received 
last month ............$2,328,594,854 
The Government spent 
last month 
The Government 


$ 1,335 
14,153 
1,290 
$16,886 


$2,512,640,632 


$261 ,588,420,494 
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BON VOYAGE. Ten bossies and a bull will spend the rest of their days on French farms. 


Dunkirk to Dunkerque 


Thanksgiving Day in Dunkirk, 
N.Y. will mean a Christmas of plenty 
for the brave folk of Dunkerque, 
France. 

The people of the western New 
York town opened up their hearts in 
a “gift festival” for the heroic French 
city that felt the full measure of Nazi 
hatred—retribution for the famed 1942 
Allied commando raid. 

Dunkirk school children dug into 
their piggy banks to buy toys so that 


Santa might visit the youngsters of 
Dunkerque. Grown-ups helped too. 

So that the French children may 
drink milk 10 cows and a bull will go 
to Dunkerque. Gifts piled up as mer- 
chants, too, dug into their warehouses 
and shelves. Hundreds of American 
cases ‘of canned and frozen foods, a 
fleet of baby carriages and kiddie cars, 
medicines and surgical instruments will 
make French dreams of a merry Christ- 
mas come true. 





PARLEZ VOUS? New York town adopts 
Dunkerque street names for the festival. 


PEISS 





COMFY. Children lug warm blankets to 
end cold nights for Dunkerque folk. 
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International 


VIVE LA FRANCE. Dunkirk's gift to Dunkerque includes baby carriages, no bobby soxers. 
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Ka-Choo! (Ersatz) 


At best the black pepper business 
isn’t anything to sneeze at these days. 

Racketeers are making it hot for legi- 
timate dealers by peppering the country 
with a phony product. Packaged under a 
false label, it’s made of corn starch, salt, 
cottonseed hulls and flavored with a dash 
of oil of pepper. 

Food and Drug Administration 
sleuths are cracking down on the racket. 
They have seized shipments in many cities 
and are trying to uncover the brains of 
the gang. 

Shake It Easy. Before the war Amer- 
icans peppered their food at the rate of 
15,000 tons a year. Today there are only 
585 tons in the U.S. When the war cut 
off the principal source of supply in the 
Far East, dealers put out an ersatz prod- 
uct, so labeled. 

Black pepper is coming into the U.S 
for the first time since the war, but only 
in driblets. The Department. of Agricul- 
ture purchased 2,000 tons in India at 23¢ 
a pound. The first 250 tons arrived on the 
west coast last month. 

From now on Americans will have to 
pay more for what goes into their pepper 
shakers. The wholesale price now is 78¢ 
a pound. Back in 1940 it was 6¢. 


10¢ Joke 


Those initials “J.S.” on the new 
Roosevelt dime don’t stand for what some 
coin-saving gagsters say they do. They 
spread the word that the initials just 
under the profile and to the left of the 
date stood for Josef Stalin. 

But the U.S. Mint wouldn’t go along 
with such foolishness, and explained that 
the initials belonged to John R. Sinnock, 
chief engraver of the Philadelphia mint 
and designer of the coin. No one could 
explain the omission of the all-important 
— 


Too Many Sheep 


When the Navajos tangled with ban- 
dy-legged Kit Carson 80 years ago only 
about 9.000 of them lived to tell the tale. 

The remnants of the once proud tribe 
were installed on a 15}-million acre reser- 
vation in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and 
Colorado. Each family was given a few 
head of sheep. Life on the reservation 
agreed with Indians and sheep. Today 
56,000 Navajos are the nations’ largest 
tribe. Of these, 43,000 live two to the 
square mile on the reservation, which is 
three times the size of Massachusetts. The 
sheep and its wool are their chief source 
of income. They maintain 637,000 head 
on semi-arid and mountainous land 

No More Land. The Government 
says that’s nearly 80,000 sheep too many 
for the good of the land. If the Indians 
persist in keeping grass-cropping flocks, 
disastrous erosion will result despite the 
tremendous size of the reservation. 

The Indians’ answer is: “Give us 
more land.” But since Uncle Sam has no 
more land available the Navajos may lose 
as they did in the days of Kit Carson, 
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Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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How’s Housing? 


In Chicago, 54 veterans seized the 
keys to vacant apartments in a Chicago 
Housing Authority building project. 
moved in, and laughed at eviction notices. 
Police refused to interfere. 

The affair was a nationally important 
symptom. To get at the roots of a situa- 
tion that is worrying many, the American 
Legion convened a five-man court of in- 
quiry to probe the question: What’s wrong 
with the housing program? 

Nobody Agrees. Nothing that the 
complete end of all Federal controls 





Acme 
SQUATTER. “Veteran Victor Seibert moves in 
uninvited. (SEE: How's Housing?) 


wouldn’t cure, said the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. 

Removal of price controls would 
wreck the veteran’s housing program, said 
Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt. 

Even if the flow of building mate- 
rials would increase, said Frank R. Cree- 
don, deputy Civilian Production‘ Adminis- 
trator, some method of steering materials 
into housing must be retained. 

Instead of no controls, said Wyatt, 
what the housing program needs is present 
controls plus some law like the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill to stimulate 
low-rent housing. Actually, he said, the 
housing program is far ahead of anything 
predicted: More than 800.000 units were 
started in the first nine months of 1946. 

Future Spending. Although low-in- 
come rental projects are being hampered 
because builders aren’t sure of a steady 
flow of materials and stable prices, said 
Raymond M. Foley, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration commissioner, the FHA still 
expects $500 million to be spent in rental 
construction in the first half of 1947. 

Wyatt said he had “no crystal ball” 
to forecast the effect elections will have 
on future housing. But he'll stand pat on 
his program with the new Congress. 
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Capital People 


No Fishing Allowed 


Host to 1,500 fresh-water fish that 
live the life of a piscatorfal Riley in 
Washington’s biggest government build- 
ing is squat, friendly, white-haired 
Fred C. Orsinger. 

He is the topkick of the Com- 
merce Department aquarium. In this 
damp Shangri-La 4o varieties of fish, 
big and small, rare and common, live 
behind glass walls in 40 specially- 
lighted tanks. 

Biggest drawing cards are fat 
trout (including rare albinos), husky 
muskellunge and blackfish from Alaska. 
They share the spotlight with turtles, 
crayfish and queer salamanders, called 
hellbenders, that thrive only on the 
eastern slopes of the Alleghanies and 
in Japan. 

‘Taint Funny. Orsinger has been 
chief nursemaid for this tribe since 
1932 when the aquarium moved into 
the Commerce building. In 1929 Or- 
singer was called to Washington from 
Chicago’s Shedd Aquarium to serve as 
a $4-a-day consultant. He had so much 
savvy that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice asked him to stay on as boss. 

Whenever one of his charges pales 
around the gills Orsinger hustles him 
(or her) off to the aquarium “hospi- 
tal”—tanks where the fish can recuper- 
ate in isolation. Lower orders of fish 
like carp and eels get a monthly mud 
bath, as essential to them as food. 
Such care as this pays off: Orsinger 
seldom has to play the role of under- 
taker. $¥ome of his scores of goldfish 
have attained the ripe old age of 35 
and turtles range up to 65. The only 
recent aquarium casualty was a 60- 
year-old turtle who ate himself to 
death. 

Orsinger “‘sets a fancy table” for 
his fish: Meat (usually beef hearts in 
these days of scarcities), spinach, corn, 





athfinder Photo 


DOUBLE EXPERT. Korson knows Red Cross 
and folklore too. (SEE: Folk Song Man) 





Pathinder Phoww 
HELLBENDER. Orsinger plays nursemaid to 
freaks like this. (SEE: No Fishing Allowed) 
lettuce or cabbage leaves. Sunday 
breakfast: Cooked oatmeal, 


Folk Song Man 


George Korson, a stocky, ener- 
getic ex-newspaperman who migrated 
from the Ukraine to Washington by 
way of Brooklyn, is successfully fol- 
lowing two full-time careers at once. 

For the past four years, he has 
been a-top publicist for the American 
Red Cross. During the war he directed 
a staff of about 60 full-time overseas 
correspondents. 

Last year he took six months off 
to write At His Side, a book about 
ARC overseas operations in World 
War II. Today he edits the slick, pro- 
fessional-looking Red Cross monthly 
magazine, The Courier. 

His other career, which starts in 
the evening ‘after he leaves ARC head- 
quarters, grew out of an old hobby— 
American folklore. 

In 1925, when Korson was a re- 
porter on the Pottsville (Pa.) Republi- 
can, he learned a lot about miners. 
Among other things, he discovered that 
their own special folk music—based on 
old English and Scottish tunes—was 
fading before the onslaught of radio’s 
tin pan alley. 

Fete Leader. In his spare time 
he started collecting the songs—mak- 
ing on-the-spot recordings. The result, 
two years later, was his first book: 
Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite 
Miner, and Korson suddenly was an 
“authority” and director of an annual 
Pennsylvania folk festival. 

His latest book (written in col- 
laboration with Marion Emrich) 
branches out from the mine patch into 
children’s folk lore, stories, songs and 
riddles. 
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Washington 


Talk 


impregnable Gingkos 


Just a month ago a major traffic 
tragedy was averted in Washington be- 
cause O! a tree. 

At the height of the morning rush 
hour a run-away car raced down 14th st., 
headed straight for a sidewalk crowd wait- 
ing to cross the streét. Women screamed, 
back. The car crashed— 





men darted 
against a tree. 

Oddity. The tree which took the full 
force of the blow and thus saved several 
from death or serious injury was no ordi- 
nary tree. It was an Oriental Gingko, one 
of the rarest trees in the world. 

In eastern China, Gingkos were pre- 
served as sacred temple trees. They date 
back to the days of the dinosaurs. have 
up-stretching branches and _ fan-shaped 


Harris & Ewing 


DAV's Lobbyist Rice 


Veterans: the Biggest 


to time, pressure tactics will be pretty 


New members of the 80th Congress 
probably won't have the pictures hung 
on their office walls before Washington’s 
biggest lobbvist fist beats on their doors. 
It’s the veterans’. 

Of all the pressure groups in the 
Capital, the hardest-driving, fastest-talk- 
ing and the “most co-operative” (in sug- 
gesting new legislation) is the corps that 
speaks for the ex-G.I. 

New Congressmen will spend much 
of their time listening to the needs, de- 
mands and pleas of “legislative repre- 
sentatives” from the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, American Vet- 
erans, American Veterans Committee 
ind nearly 20 other groups. Altogether 
these mouthpieces claim to represent 20 
million former servicemen—going back 
to the Spanish-American War. 

While demands will vary from time 
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VFW's Omar Ketchum 


leaves, and grow in downtown Washing- 
ton thanks to Alexander R. Shepherd, 
Washington’s mayor during the Grant ad- 
ministration. Shepherd started a program 
of systematic Gingko-planting in 1872. 
Today they grow along Washington 
in parks—resisting weather, 
initial carvers, the best U.S. can offer in 
insects, and when the occasion arises— 


streets and 


even autos, 


Ex-Mayor Bilbo 


Even its best friends admit that the 
unofficial Votes-for-Washington plebiscite 
was a dismal fizzle. 

In hope of impressing Congress with 
a thumping demand for local and national 
representation, Washingtonians 
held a straw vote in the electric atmos- 
phere of the nation-wide election. But 
only 30% of 600.000 eligibles bothered to 
go to the polls. Of these eight out of nine 
wanted home rule and 14 out of 15 wanted 
representation in Congress. 

The Washington Post dourly »dmitted 
that the “puny and pathetic” response 
probably would slow action. 


vote-less 


Harris & Ewing 


much alike. Frequently new Congress- 
men will be handed a “timely” speech to 
make—or else “just put it in The Con- 
gressional Record.” 

Helpful. Committee members will 
face mountains of statistics and almost 
uninterrupted oratory. Veterans’ agents 
will furnish at the drop of a hat any 
number of bills, ready for the hopper. 
And publicity experts will see to it that 
no Congressman ever lacks a well-turned 
comment on veteran needs. 

If past records mean anything, the 
pressure boys will get results. More 
than $6 billion of the present Federal 
budget goes to veterans. In two sessions 
the 7zoth Congress was flooded with 
nearly 5,000. vets bills. That’s an aver- 
age of almost ro bills for every Repre- 
sentative and Senator. 


Just before Congress adjourned 
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Legion's Col. Taylor 





But while District residents fumbled 
the ball, one big goal of unhappy Wash- 
ingtonians was reached, thanks to the 
GOP: Sen. Theodore (The Man) Bilbo, 
Mississippi fireball, is out of work as the 
Capital’s “Mayor.” 

As chairman of the Senate District 
committee, Bilbo has laid a heavy hand on 
District affairs. He has bragged that as 
long as he was chairman, Washingtonians 
would never vote. “Get rid of Bilbo” be- 
came a battle-cry. 

Back-slider. Mississippi voters sent 
him ‘back to the Senate in the July pri- 
maries, but the Congressional houseclean- 
ing will toss him out as unofficial “‘Mayor.”’ 
A drive to bar him from the Senate on 
grounds of election irregularities probably 
won't get anywhere. He says he will keep 
his seat on the committee, but no longer 
can he boss its actions in Bilbo style. 

Sen. Capper (R.-Kans.), Congress’ 
leading advocate of votes for Washington, 
has first call on the District committee 
chairmanship. 

But he also has first call on others, 
such as Agriculture, which he will doubt- 
less prefer. Prospects are that the District 


International 


Amvets' President Hardy 


Lobby 


Truman signed an even 100 bills spon- 
sored by the American Legion. The day 
before (Aug. 21), he okayed 17 VFW- 
proposed bills. 

Above Board. The veterans’ rep- 
resentatives neither dodge nor side-step 
the label: “Lobbyist.” First of them to 
sign under the new lobbyist registration 
act was Col. John Thomas Taylor, Wash- 
ington watchdog for the American Legion. 
His signature wasn’t dry before Omar B. 
Ketchum of the VFW signed up. New- 
comers, but just as aggressive, are Am- 
vets’ Jack Hardy and DAV’s Millard 
Rice. 

Get-Men. Most likely demands to 
hit the new Congress: Increased pen- 
sions for disabled veterans, softening of 
job-training rules, hospital benefits for all 
vets (no matter why they need them), 
unemployment compensation boosts. The 
bonus may be saved for later. 
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committee chairman will be Senate first- 
termer C. Douglas Buck (R.-Del.), Wil- 
mington banker and former governor of 
Delaware. 

In the House, Republican control will 
oust South Carolina’s Rep. McMillan as 
Distfict committee chairman. Top pros- 
pect for Republican successor is Rep. 
Bates (R.-Mass.), for 13 years mayor of 
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HIZZONER NO LONGER. Sen. Bilbo (D.- 
Miss.) gets the District boot. (SEE: Ex-Mayor) 


Salem, Mass., and now re-elected to his 
sixth term in Congress. 

Meanwhile, Washingtonians sit help- 
less pn the sidelines. In 1948, they may 
vote for “votes” again. But while they 
wait, they can thank the Nation’s voters 
for temporary relief from “Bilboism.” 


Jim Crow on the Potomac 


Politics isn’t the only cause of con- 
fusion in the Capital. 

Washington is now in the middle of 
another row over discrimination against 
Negroes in theaters. 

Part of the confusion comes from not 
knowing who can go to which theater. 
The National theater (Washington’s only 
commercial legitimate stage) does not sell 
tickets to Negroes, but has no objection to 
them on the stage. The DAR’s Consti- 
tution Hall (mostly concerts) admits them 
to the audience, but forbids them on the 
stage. Uline’s arena lets Negroes see 
prizefights, but not ice-skating shows. 
“White” movie houses don’t admit Ne- 
groes, and “Negro” movies don’t admit 
whites. 

Boycott. To add to the confusion, 
George Washington University recently 
opened its Lisner auditorium to profes- 
sional performances and booked Ingrid 
Bergman for a three-weeks engagement. 
Belatedly, university heads decided that 
“in conformity to general practice,” 
ticket-holding Negroes would not be ad- 
mitted. 

Miss Bergman protested. Dramatist 
Robert Sherwood demanded a boycott on 
Washington theaters until discrimination 
is abolished. Maybe some good will come 
out of it all. It has revived talk of more 
theaters for culture-hungry Washington. 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Question Box: U.S. Taxes 


What would you do about taxes 
if you had the “say”? 

Federal taxes concern everybody. 
The new Congress is going to change 
them. A great many decisions enter 
into the making of tax laws. To see 
all sides of the questions at issue helps 
to arrive at the right decisions. 

Congress might be able to reach 
better decisions if the questions that 
will be debated this winter also were 
debated by everyone who pays taxes. 


* a * 
Should taxes be levied for 
any other purpose than to raise 
the necessary public revenue? 


That question is fundamental. 
“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy,” said Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall. P 

If taxes are planned for any other 
purposes than to raise money for 
government uses, what purposes? To 
encourage something good or punish 
something that seems wrong? ‘The 
power to destroy” is a mighty power. 
If something is to be destroyed, should 
it not simply be declared illegal and 
handled by the courts? If the matter 
is not fairly illegal, should it be penal- 
ized at all? 


Should everybody have to 
pay some direct Federal tax? 

Those who favor this believe the 
effect is to create more interest in 
public affairs and in voting. If a tax 
law reaches out for everyone, does it 
then observe the principle of taxing 
for revenue only? 

Or would it be better to exempt 
all the lower incomes? 

Those who favor such exemptions 
insist that one who receives a low 
income has to spend most all of it, 
and that the spending makes greater 
business activity with the result that 
more revenue will be derived. Also, 
the point is made that many Americans 
live on small fixed incomes which can 
not be increased, or do not rise in pro- 
portion to. price rises. They cannot 
“pass on” their taxes to anyone else. 


* ok & 


What balance should be sought 
between taxing according to benefits 
received and taxing according to ability 
to pay? Obviously some benefits may 
be and ought to be received in quarters 
from which little tax yield can be 
expected. To what extent, then, should 
those with ability to pay be taxed for 


that reason only? 

Should income be taxed twice— 
once as corporation profits and again 
as dividends income to individuals? 
What about Federal sales taxes? Should 
that field be reserved as a source of 
revenues to the states? 


* * 


Which will do the most 
good? To lower tax rates? Or to 
reduce the big debt? 


That is definitely the gravest of 
all these questions. If the tax rates 
are lowered, will Government receive 
less revenue, or more? High rates tend 
to dry up the tax sources, while rea- 
sonable rates stimulate all business. 
Lower rates may actually bring in 
more revenue. 

Is not getting the debt dawn the 
number one task? Big debt and big 
spending will keep driving the dollar 
further down and prices further up. 
What good would follow if lower taxes 
were automatica]'y cancelled out by 
higher prices? 


* * & 


Lower rates and debt reduction, 
even if more revenue comes in, must 
be followed by less spending. How 
much less does the U.S. dare spend 
these days for Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces? What boards, bureaus, com- 
missions and agencies can be closed 
or trimmed with the least public pro- 
test? What geese can be plucked with 
the least squawking? 

Simple matter, this tax question, 
isn’t it? 








WHAM! FBI instructor heads for canvas as Maury Loftis practices defensive hip throw. QUICK DRAW. Loftis plugs lifelike target. 


Specialists in Crime 





In the early ’30s, U.S. gang warfare 
reached its peak. Organized gangsters, 
rich and powerful with loot from illegal 
liquor traffic, nearly overwhelmed some 
city governments. 

Frightened, local and state police ap- 
pealed to Washington for help. Congress 
rushed through laws extending the strong 
arm of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion into crimes formerly outside its beat 
(example: The “Lindbergh law” making 
kidnapping a Federal offense). 

But local officials wanted still more: 


They asked FBI to teach local police its 
modern, scientific methods of crime-de- 
tection and law-enforcement. 

The result was establishment in 1935 
of FBI’s National Academy—12 weeks of 
“school.” The students, attending any one 
of three yearly sessions, are local police- 
men from all over the U.S. 

Typical Student. This fall, Patn- 
FINDER went to a NA session to watch 
38-year-old Sgt. Maury Loftis, an ex- 
soldier now on the Reidsville, N.C., police 
force, take the course. He was sent to 


Washington by his chief (1) because of 
his good record and (2) because he has 
the ability to teach other policemen what 
he learns when he goes home. 

Sgt. Loftis, with 88 other NA train- 
ees, got the same training FBI’s own 
agents get, but with special emphasis on 
local community problems. Included in 
the course: Jujitsu, pistol marksmanship, 
laboratory training, traffic control, police 
administration. Pictures show part of what 
Loftis and his classmates must go through 
to earn their NA diplomas. 





X MARKS THE SPOT. While other students mark out exact position of dummy corpse and take pictures for court exhibit, Loftis with 
tool carefully picks up gloves, purse and scattered contents, puts them in envelopes to preserve fingerprints and soil particles. 
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LAB LESSON. Shirt, stained with victim’s blood, must be TELLTALE SCRATCHES. Using special microscope, instructor proves marks 


carefully tested. It may also contain blood of killer. on damaged safe door were made by wrench taken from burglar-suspects. 


Pathfinder Photos 


FINGERPRINT FACTS. These files classify 103 million fingerprints. Here BiG CHIEF. After class graduation FBI Boss Edgar Hoover 
students learn fingerprint art—how to lift prints from glass, etc. congratulates Sgt. Loftis, NA graduates now total 1,470. 
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The World 


Pomp & Socialism 


Both Royal tradition and Laborite 
program mean Statism in Britain— 
neither makes Britons feel slaves 


“The chamber of the peers,” cabled 
an impressed New York Times correspon- 
dent, “was alight with color, from the 
gold thrones, emblazoned with the arms 
of England, to the black, scarlet, and 
ermine of the law lords in their full- 
bottomed wigs, and the bench of bishops 
in robes of white lawn and black. ... 

“At 11 a.m., the procession moved 
with slow and solemn dignity into the 





variety of food and to see that it is 
efficiently and equitably distributed. They 
will also prosecute with the utmost vigor 
the task of providing suitable homes for 
my people, and will seek to insure that 
those most in need of it have first claim 
on new accommodation. . . . A measure 
will be laid before you to bring inland 
transportation under national ownership 
and control, and you will be asked to 
approve proposals to deal with compensa- 
tion and betterment in relation to town 
and country planning and otherwise to 
improve the machinery of planning. 

“A bill will also be submitted to you 
to bring into national ownership the 


industries, and you will be asked to 
approve legislation to enable effect to be 
given to their recommendations. 

“A measure dealing with exchange 
control will be placed before you, and 
you will be asked to... provide... for 
the establishment of a commission to 
purchase, import, and distribute raw cot- 
Micec 

Opposition. And so it went, down 
the line—the Socialist schedule for state 
control of British economic life. Winston 
Churchill and his Conservatives minced 
no words in warning that the road of 
industrial nationalization would prove the 
road to serfdom. But a huge majority of 
the British people obviously disagreed 
with him. It had been 16 months since 
the voters had tumbled Churchill out of 
office, despite gratitude and respect for 
the man who had saved Britain in her 
darkest hour. During those 16 months, 
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THEIR MAJESTIES PROCEED TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. Did the royal procession ride the road to economic serfdom? (SEE: Pomp & Socialism) 


chamber, prosaic looking men and women 
bearing romantic names from the past. 
There were Rouge Dragon Pursuivent, 
Somerset Herald, Garter Principal King of 
Arms, Gold Stick in Waiting, and many 
others, including, of course, the captain of 
the Yeoman of the Guard.... 

“In the midst of the procession came 
Viscount Alanbrooke bearing the crown on 
a cushion. He stood by the throne as the 
King read his speech and few could take 
their eyes from its dazzling blaze of light. 
After Viscount Alanbrooke in the proces- 
sion came the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty accompanied by Her Majesty the 
Queen. ... 

“When the Royal Family drove along 
in the colorful Irish State Coach built 
for Queen Victoria and came down White- 
hall along the sanded street amid the 
cheering of crowds, one could sense those 
elements of stability and tradition that 
nothing can change. .. .” 

Socialism. But change was the theme 
of the King’s speech—written, as always, 
by the government. For this was a Labor 
government. 

“My ministers,” he declared, in a 
voice that scarcely stuttered, “will do all 
in their power to increase the supply and 
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electricity supply industry as a further 
part of a concerted plan for the coordina- 
tion of the fuel and power industries. 
“Valuable reports have already been 
received from working parties appointed 
to make recommendations for the better 
organization of a number of important 





BEVIN. Too anti-Soviet and pro-American? 
(SEE: Pomp & Socialism) 


some 20 by-elections had given the 
voters ample opportunity to change their 
minds again, repudiate Labor’s socialist 
philosophy of government, and call back 
Churchill’s Conservatives. 

Labor hadn’t lost a seat. For the 
first time in British history, more than 
a year had passed without a single by- 
election triumph for the opposition. 

Thus Labor could count on a solid 
base of popular support for further social- 
ist plans. Herbert Morrison, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, and sparkplug 
of the party’s planning drive, predicted 
government control of business would 
bring abundance by cutting the ineffi- 
ciency of capitalism. Parliament, he said, 
“will provide more socialization and what- 
ever powers are necessary for economic 
planning . . . neither the clamor of the 
interests nor the opposition of the Tories 
and their press will check our determina- 
tion to make this Parliament a great 
servant of national well-being.” 

Rebellion. Labor’s big headache of 
the moment came not from Tory opposi- 
tion to socialism, but from a revolt in 
its own ranks. At a British Trades Union 
Congress, a resolution directly attacking 
the Labor government’s policies toward 
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Spain, Greece, Germany, the Soviet Union 
and America, was defeated by a vote of 
3,557,000 to 2,444,000. The nearly 24 
million votes against the resolution voiced 
a widely-felt gripe that Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin’s policies are too conserva- 
tive, too anti-Russian, too cooperative 
with America. 

The same gripe cropped up in a 
“rebellion” of Laborite members of the 
House of Commons against their own 
party’s foreign policy. One of the rebels, 
Tom Driberg, said: “The greatest menace 
the world sees today is an aggressive 
American economic imperialism. If Bevin 
finds himself driven into a near-war situa- 
tion, the people of this country will cer- 
tainly not follow him to war now, or in 
five years’ time, in partnership with bar- 
baric thugs of Detroit, or the narrow 
imperialists of Washington or of Wall 
Street.” 

Another Laborite said: 

“T want to see us stop pretending that 
it is possible to make a synthesis between 
socialist planning and uncontrolled private 
enterprise. You cannot do it. Let us, on 
the contrary, try to begin building up an 
economic union of the planning countries 
with Britain, Europe and the British 
dominion, and overseas territories.” 

A start toward such an alliance had 
already been quietly made at a European 
Socialist conference called by the British. 
Among the European socialist delegates 
were Germans—significant because Labor- 
ites have announced that industry soon 
will be socialized in Germany’s British 
zone. 


Latins Step Left and Right 


Fall elections in France and Italy 
showed the same swing to extremes. Left- 
ists and Rightists crowded out middle- 
roaders. 

French Communists didn’t win a ma- 
jority, but they got more votes than any 
other party (see The World and Us, p. 
25), Italy’s elections were municipal, but 
they set the stage for a nationwide test. 

Second to the Italian Communists 
was the Rightist, anti-Democratic Uomo 
Qualunque (common man) party, accused 
of Fascism. 

In both Latin nations, the voting 
showed unrest, impatience, and an itch for 
government action even at the expense of 
liberal freedoms. 


77, NOONESIAN REPUBLIC’ 
wam UNITED STATES OF 
INDONESIA 


3@O NETHERLANDS-INDONESIA 
UNION 


Compromise in Indonesia 


After 14 months of fighting and 
negotiating, the Dutch and the Indone- 
sians initialed a compromise. To the 
Indonesians it meant a declaration of inde- 
pendence—the birth of their own, ac- 
knowledged nation. To the Dutch, it meant 
a promise that their flag and influence 
won’t vanish from their pre-war Empire. 

To other countries it meant that a 
trouble-spot will be wiped out, and that 
the spices, rubber and oil of the Indies 
will again enrich world trade. 

Terms. The compromise provides: 

. » » An Indonesian Republic, made 
up of the islands of Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura. 

. . - After two years, formation of 
a United States of Indonesia made up of 
the Indonesian Republic, plus the rest 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

. . « Self-government for the Indo- 
nesians in internal affairs, 

. . « Foreign affairs, customs and 
currency to be handled by a Netherlands- 
Indonesia Union under the nominal sover- 
eignty of the Dutch monarch. 

Approval. The plan must be approved 
by both the Indonesian nationalist and 
Netherlands governments. Soekarno, Indo- 
nesian nationalist leader, has promised to 
sell his followers the compromise “with 
the full power of my personality.” 

Dutch negotiators are flying back to 
Holland to explain the plan, It will involve 
amending the Dutch constitution. 


Race to the Swift 


“Honorable abacus can beat Yankee 
adding machine,” boasted Kiyoshi Matsu- 
zaki, a Japanese government clerk. (An 
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ABACUS. It beat an adding machine. (SEE: 
Race to the Swift) 


abacus is a primitive oriental calculating- 
contraption, made of rods and colored 


beads—still used by some Chinese laun- 
darymen and Japanese accountants.) 

The U.S. Army newspaper in Tokyo, 
Stars and Stripes, arranged a race, On one 
side, toothy-grinning Matsuzaki fingered 
his trusty abacus. On the other sat Pfc. 
Thomas N. Wood at a modern calculating 
machine from Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, 

While G.I.’s and Japs cheered and 
bet, Matsuzaki’s abacus came through. 
Only at multiplication was the American 
machine faster or more accurate, At addi- 
tion, subtraction, and division, the abacus 
wen in a walk. 


World Talk 


U.N. delegates are losing hope of get- 
ting binias by Christmas. Too many tough 
problems remain. Among them are... 

Trusteeships. Setting up a trustee- 
ship council has been stymied by extreme 
Russian demands. With no colonies or 
mandated territories, Russia has nothing 
to lose. She wants a strong voice in any 
council, to pose as champion of oppressed 
colonial peoples. Britain and France want 
to balk this. 

Meanwhile America demands exclu- 
sive trusteeship of the strategic Marshall. 
Caroline and Marianna Islands in the Pa- 
cific. South Africa, backed by Britain, is 
determined to annex the 317,725 sq.mi. 
former German colony, Southwest Africa. 
a League of Nations mandate. Britain has 
shown no readiness to submit her league 
mandate on Palestine to U.N. 

Atomic Energy. In Soviet delegate 
Gromyko’s absence, U.S. delegate Bernard 
Baruch put through a resolution to refer 
atomic control to the Security Council 
(see Science). 

The Veto. Six small nations argued 
for limitation of the veto power, but 
Britain, America and Russia stood firm to 
keep it “with moderation.” To define 
“moderate” use, Britain’s Ernest Bevin 
formulated a “code of conduct.” 

U.N. Army. A military committee 
issued the first hint on armed forces at the 
Security Council’s command. All that’s 
been agreed is that the Council’s forces 
can move against a threat to peace or an 
act of aggression, if economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions fail. Even this marked a 
Soviet concession. The Reds had wanted 
to keep the U.N. army out of “rebellions 
or civil disturbances.” 
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NEW NATION AND ITS LEADER. A plan for independence of the Dutch East Indies was initialed by Soekarno. (SEE: Compromise in Indonesia) 
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TERRITORIAL CHANGES IN GERMANY SINCE 1918 SARS 
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DIPLOMATS MAP A NEW GERMANY. America's Dean Acheson and Britain's bespectacled E. L. Hall-Patch confer in Washington on merging 
occupation zones while the Big Four in New York are concerned with external boundaries. (SEE: Germany: Peace and Pieces) 


Germany: Peace and Pieces 


While the Big Four foreign ministers 
in New York are plowing through peace 
treaties with Axis satellites toward a Ger- 
man settlement, another meeting in Wash- 
ington is working toward Germany’s in- 
ternal reconstruction through merger of 
British and American occupation zones. 

For both New York and Washington 
conferees, boundary-lines may be stum- 
bling-blocks. Overshadowing all of Ger- 
many’s tangled problems are her eastern 
and western frontiers. 

Bread and Coal. Germany’s bread- 
basket is in the eastern border provinces 
now occupied by Poland. Without food 
from the east, German economy might 
never be able to stand on its feet again. 
But Poland, backed by Russia, is deter- 
mined to keep these provinces. 

Germany’s “Pittsburgh” of coal-min- 
ing and heavy-industry is the Ruhr, near 
the western border, now occupied by Brit- 
ain. Without access to the Ruhr’s coal and 
factories, German economy would be crip- 
pled. But France is determined that the 
Ruhr’s industrialism shall never again 
spark Prussian militarism. Thus, if French 
Communists want an issue which will win 
support both from Russia and from patri- 
otic Frenchmen, the Ruhr and adjoining 
Rhineland seem ready-made. 

Internal Lines. Britain and America 
have already agreed “in principle” to 
merge their occupation zones. But terms 
of the merger require practically a peace 
treaty in themselves. 

At the Washington talks, batteries of 
British and American experts on eco- 
nomics, industry, agriculture, law and 
other technical subjects, are advising such 
top diplomats as U.S. Undersecretary of 
Dean Acheson, and E. L. Hall- 
Patch, United Kingdom Deputy Undersec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

When it takes so much time and 
trouble to spell out an agreement which 
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State 


friendly Britain and America have okayed 
in advance, the difficulties of doing the 
same with touchy France and unpredict- 
able Russia may mean a lot more head- 
aches. 

Happy Ending? Nevertheless, Brit- 
ain and America will eventually try to 
bring France and Russia into the zone- 
merger. In this way, the talks in Washing- 
ton may help build foundations for a Big 
Four agreement on Germany. 

That, however, will take a long time. 
Even after the Big Four finish satellite 
issues like Trieste, a lot of spadework 
will have to precede plunging into Ger- 
many’s problems. 


Want to Drive to Alaska? 


The Alaska highway cost America 
$138 million. It helped to win the war. 
But before the average American drives 
the family trap to Alaska, somebody will 


Canadian Government 


DUSTY BEAUTY. Alaska highway's gorgeous 

scenery would look better to tourists if the 

roadway were hard-surfaced. (SEE: Want to 
Drive to Alaska?) 





have to spend a good many more millions. 

As agreed during the war, America 
has given Canada the 1,200 miles of the 
1,600-mile road which are in Canadian 
territory. Canada has promised to main- 
tain her stretch. It may cost $1 million a 
year, 

Upkeep Plus. A lot more than main- 
tenance will be needed to make the route 
to Alaska a trip tourists can enjoy. There's 
plenty of wonderful scenery, but the road- 
way is rough. The southern end of the 
Alaska highway, at Dawson Creek, B.C.., 
is separated from the nearest hard-sur- 
faced road by hundreds of miles of dirt 
roads. Hard-surfacing these would cost an 
estimated $10 million. During the war, 
military traffic got to Dawson Creek by 
railroad. 

Hard-surfacing the Alaska Highway 
itself would cost many more millions. 
Canadians realize that a lot of the money 
would flow back in American tourist dol- 
lars. Already, British Columbia is build- 
ing a “cut-off” southwest from Dawson 
Creek toward the Pacific coast, to bring 
traffic from the direction of Vancouver 
and Seattle. It should be open by 1948. 
But, for a comparatively small country 
like Canada, costs come high. Unless an 
economy-minded U.S. Congress draws the 
line, Uncle Sam may be asked for a loan. 

Meanwhile permits are being issued, 
to build service stations, sleeping and eat- 
ing accommodations along the 1,200 miles 
between Dawson Creek and Alaska for 
travelers who want to pioneer next sum- 
mer. 


Southward Ho! 


America’s greatest polar explorer, 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, is going South for 
the winter—so far South that the season 
will be summer—with temperatures as low 
as go below zero. 

Early in December, Byrd will lead a 
fleet of 12 ships, manned by 4,000 men, to 
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his old exploring-ground, “Little America.” 
in the Antarctic Circle. They'll stay until 
February (when polar winter starts), and 
get home about April. 

Exploration De Luxe. It will be the 
biggest, best-equipped polar expedition in 
history. Byrd’s fleet will sail in three 
groups—from Norfolk, Va.; San Diego, 
Cal., and San Pedro, Cal. Converging on 
the Antarctic, they’ll unlimber modern 
equipment that would have flabbergasted 
old-time explorers. 

Ice-breaking ships will lead the way— 
not crushing the ice with their hulls, like 
pre-war ice-breakers, but melting it with 
steam and sucking the slush away with 
pumps. 

Planes launched from carriers will 
scout the lay of the land. Submarines will 
dive under the ice. ‘‘Weasels,” jeeps, and 
half-tracks will replace picturesque dog- 
teams—but not altogether. 

Byrd still thinks the dogs will be best 
for rough country, and he’s taking some 
along. 

When camps are pitched on the ice, 
members of the expedition will enjoy many 
of the comforts of home, brought along to 
keep up morale. ‘ 

Objectives. It will be a scientific ex- 
pedition, with a technical staff of 300, in- 
cluding experts from the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Geo- 
logical Service, Hydrographic office and 
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GLOBAL COLD SPOT. Admiral Byrd maps out 
polar trip with Capt. R. H. Cruzen, second in 
command. (SEE: Southward Ho!) 


private institutions. Their main aims will 
be: 

e e e To look into the Antarctic’s 
possibilities for national defense. (Scien- 
tists think the earth’s rotation makes the 
polar regions the best places from which 
to shoot rockets, and the hardest at which 
to aim them.) 

e « « To explore resources such as 
coal, oil and uranium. 

e « « To stake out American claims 
to the Antarctic region. 

This angle is being played down for 
diplomatic reasons. But Britain is known 
to have kept continuous bases in the 
region since the middle of the war—pos- 
sibly to set up claims of “colonization.” 
Russia, Chile and Norway are also plan- 
ning. similar expeditions. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Too Many Parties 


The French general election, com- 
ing only a few days after our own, 
should bring home to Americans the 
immense advantages of the two-party 
system, as practiced in our country. 
Because it does not follow this system 
France is doomed to experience weak 
government at a time when a positive 
policy is essential to national recovery. 

A dozen different parties contested 
on Nov. 10 for the 618 seats which, 
including 45 seats allotted to the col- 
onies, compose the French National 
Assembly—similar to our House of 
Representatives. No single party won 
a majority of seats or anything like it. 

The largest single party, by a 
very small margin, will be the Com- 
munists. They cast approximately one- 
third of the total vote and captured 
183 seats. 

Next come the Popular Repub- 
licans, with about 25% of the vote and 
162 seats. In third place are the So- 
cialists, which polled almost 20% of the 
total vote and will hold ror seats. The 
nine remaining parties divide control of 
the other 172 constituencies. 


Under the French parliamentary 
system, adapted from the English, the 
party which controls a majority of seats 
in the Assembly names the Prime Min- 
ister, and governs as long as it can 
command that majority. 

So a coalition government will be 
necessary. And any coalition govern- 
ment is likely to be weak. To main- 
tain unity each member of the coali- 
tion must make concessions to the 
others. The Prime Minister must con- 
tinuously compromise in order .to keep 
office. 

Moreover, any sort of coalition 
is going to be difficult to maintain in 
France, as a result of the recent elec- 
tion there. Theoretically, the Com- 
munists and the Popular Republicans 
could join forces to command a ma-* 
jority of the Assembly. Actually this is 
impossible, for these parties represent 
very different political and social view- 
points, and cannot be expected to form 
a team. 

A study of the above figures shows 
that neither of the leading parties can 
command a majority with the support 
of the moderate Socialists alone. So 
the eventual coalition will have to in- 
clude at least three, more probably 
four, parties. The Prime Minister will 
have his hands full trying to make them 
work together. 
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The situation in France causes 
weakness in foreign as well as domestic 


Too many suitors, Marianne? 


policy. A government which is weak at 
home is certain to be weak abroad. 

‘Because of the French elections 
the Foreign Minister of that country, 
Georges Bidault, did not attend the 
meetings of the Big Four in New York. 
His deputy cannot commit the French 
Government to anything because he 
does not know what the policy of his 
Government will be. 

M. Bidault is a leader of the 
Popular Republican Party. If the new 
government does not include this party 
a new Foreign Minister will be named. 
So the making of peace is also ham- 
pered by the multiplicity of French 
parties.. 
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There are predictions of diffi- 
culties ahead for us because Congress 
is now predominantly Republican while 
in the White House is a Democrat. 
This may well mean that for a time 
there will be fewer new laws —possibly 
a gain rather than a loss to the country. 

The French problem is far more 
complicated. Unless the Prime Min- 
ister satisfies at least two parties, other 
than his own, he will be overthrown 
and a new government will have to be 
installed. Its executive, in turn, will 
then face exactly the same problem 
until another general election is held, 
perhaps not for five years. 

Under the two-party system, with 
one party controlling the legislature 
and the other in forthright opposition, 
this degree of confusion is impossible. 
Those Americans who would like to see 
Socialists, Prohibitionists, Populists, 
Communists or what-have-you on the 
ballot may well reflect on where this 
tendency leads. The French have a 
word for it—confusion. 








Yesterday's He 


Lye a ; 3 = : Since the Congressional Medal of Honor was 
: / f 5s . established 75 years ago, more than 2,000 U.S. war 
heroes have won it (416 in World War II). 

The picture above, taken six months ago, shows 
President Truman “honoring” five CMH winners. 

Sgt. Alejandro Ruiz, single-handed, wiped out 
12 Japs on Okinawa. Now he’s back in the Army (he 
re-enlisted) repairing trucks at Ft. Bliss. 

Beauford Anderson killed 25 Japs on Okinawa. 
Today he’s a bartender in Beloit, Wis. People tell 
him: “You ought to get a better job’”—but nobody 
appears to have bothered to offer him one. 

Dirk Vlug, who destroyed five enemy tanks in 


6.4L ADVISOR. Dirk J. Vlug thumbs veterans’ files in Grand Rapids V.A. office. 
Luckier than some Medal of Honor winners, the Vlugs have their own house; his 
pay is more than pre-war. His war record helps him “get on with G.I.’s.” 


GREASE MONKEY. Sgt. Alejandro Ruiz, back in the Army for another three years, is learning SALESMAN. John Leims, an ex-Marine, discus 


to repair cars and trucks, When he gets out, he hopes to take his new wife home to Mona- 
hans, Tex.,—get a job as an automobile mechanic. Before the war he was a farmer, 
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makes $85 a week as compared with pre-war $ 
wife still live with her father; medals, he’s lea 
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nor was the Philippines, is working for the Veterans Admin- 
3. War istration in Grand Rapids. His medal has brought him 

a few invitations to speak at.club meetings. 
0, shows John Meagher conquered two Jap pillboxes on 
iners. Okinawa. Today he lives in a three-room flat‘in Jersey 
iped out City, works in the county courthouse. His salary is 
rmy (he the same as what he made before the war. After he 
won the CMH, the Elks gave him a life membership. 
Okinawa, John Leims crept out alone under fire on Iwo 
ople tell Jima to rescue two wounded Marines. He likes his 


nobody job as a salesman for a Chicago photographer, but COURT OFFICER. John Meagher guards prisoners on trial in Hudson County (N.J.) 
hasn’t been able to find an apartment. Chief effect of | Courthouse. He likes it better than his pre-war job as a railroad freight clerk. He 
tanks in his medal: “People pester you.” believes that his Medal of Honor has added somewhat to his local prestige. 


Acme 
rine, discusses picture layout he'll try to sell client. He BARTENDER. Beauford Anderson serves drinks in Beloit, Wis. He doesn’t like the job. Before 
pre-war $40, finds “it goes no farther today.” He and his the war he operated a fleet of trucks, but says now he can’t find any to operate. He’s still 
Is, he’s leammed, don’t impress landlords. looking for an apartment for himself, wife and child. 
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Women 


Christmas in the Cellar 


A present to the whole family—all 
done up in: Christmasy green and red. 
That’s one way to look at the model base- 
ment-living-room pictured below. Of 
course, an extra parlor in the cellar, rigged 
up from an assortment of weather-beaten 
porch and lawn furniture, would be a 
good idea by any other name. 

The woman who created this model 
room began with an ordinary pile of stuff 
and a 14x16 ft. space in which to un- 
scramble it. First, she backed the white 
picnic table up against the wall and put 
one bench in front of it. The other bench 
(shown in picture) went underneath the 
window between a pair of lamp tables 
made from old crates. These and the 
coffee table (a child’s table) were painted 
white. 

Paint for Cloth. Red paint spruced 
up two cane-seated deck chairs. Their 
canvas pads, coated with a special red 
canvas paint, gave a soft touch to the 
bench-sofa. The backs and seats of two 
yacht chairs were also blazoned in red. 

Next the decorator put a new face 
on an 8xio ft. fibre rug. To prepare it 
for green canvas paint, she gave it a coat 
of sizing (2 cups starch blendéd with 2 
cups water and poured into 4 quarts boil- 
ing water). All painted surfaces were 
dried 24 hours, then treated with over- 
coating to make them easier to clean and 
to keep colors from rubbing off. 

Finishing Touches. Up to this point 
the job cost $12.30. It cost $15.90 more 
for 1o yards of cotton twill for three cur- 
tains and two pillows. Whitewash for the 
walls ran about $2.50. The biggest chunk, 
$17, went for eight panels of half-inch wall 
board, used to cover open rafters in the 
ceiling (including that over the closet and 
small lavatory-powder-room). Because it 


FROM THIS TO THAT. An extra living room with gaudy color scheme set by red-green-yellow 
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the ceiling 
were 


wasn’t wise to box in some of 
pipes, six yards of canvas ($3.54) 
tacked over them. 

The wrought-iron lamp was an old 
one, dusted off. The green leather table 
lamp, a wedding gift, came down from 
upstairs. Only decorative pieces that 
meant money out of the pocket were the 
artificial leaves, plucked in the dime store 
for $1.29 and twined around the other- 
wise-ugly vertical pipe. 

The total outlay came to $52.53. But 
any home decorator with a finished ceil- 
ing in her basement or, for that matter, 
a ceiling on her expenses could do well 
on much less. 


The Girls He Doesnt Marry 


Boy meets girl—but not often enough, 
according to experts. 

The average man hasn’t “gone with” 
more than six girls before marriage, judg- 
ing from a survey done by Chaplain 
Dwight G. Townsend for the American 
Institute of Family Relations. 

Among 2.169 naval discharges (aged 
17 up) he found many teen-agers who had 
never had a date. Of those aged 25 (av- 
erage age of first marriage) and over, no 
one claimed to have been dateless. But 
7% of the total had dated only one girl, 
10% only two. 

Under Par. Thirty-two men had 
gone with about 50 girls each, which in 
the opinion of Dr. Joseph Folsom, sociol- 
ogy professor at Vassar college, is the 
ideal number. (Surveys show that young 
people who have many friends usually are 
more successful in marriage than those 
with few friends, he says.)> AIFR, how- 
ever, claims a man should know 10 or a 
dozen girls pretty well before he makes 
his final choiee. 

Even by this standard only 30% of 





the men had had the social opportunities 
they needed. 

After the age of 20, there is no sub- 
stantial increase in the range of dating, 
the survey shows. Concludes AIFR: More 
chance for young people to get acquainted, 
particularly in the years between high 
school and marriage, is “probably as im- 
portant as any other one thing” in pro- 
moting successful marriage. 


Toy Time . . . 1946 


Santa Claus has so many different 
kinds of toys to choose from this year, 
he’ll have a hard time selecting them. 

But even with more variety and sup- 
ply up to $250 million worth (one-third 
more than last year), he won't be able to 
fill all orders. Pent-up demand and mate- 
rial bottlenecks (wood and steel among 
others) will keep many toys on the short 
list. Prices, too, are up about 20%. 

Even so, children who visit toy de- 
partments can see that the “cardboard 
age” is over. New metal toys include 
concrete mixers, road scrapers and me- 
chanical shovels that lift real dirt. For 
girls there’s a sink with running water, 
plus the usual run of stoves and cabinets. 

Housing Project. Plastic construc- 
tion sets ($3 to $27.50) have tiny, made- 
to-scale bricks, complete with blueprints. 
Young architects (and their fathers) can 
build a store, bungalow or apartment 
house, depending on set size. 

Dolls start at $4; some, a little high- 
er, have lifelike plastic “skin.” There are 
also Kewpies with jointed arms and legs, 
boy dolls, brother-and-sister sets and girls 
that laugh, cry and sleep. 

Trains ($16.95 to more than $180), 
of metal and plastic, are lighter than pre- 
war. Some have real steam, others are 
Diesel-types, most run by remote control. 

Peace Play. War-inspired toys like 
mine-detectors and walkie-talkies are los- 
ing out. Boys and girls have gone back to 
peacetime heroes and are asking for cow- 
boy and Indian suits. 

For toddlers there are numerous push- 


Setfast Canvas Paint 


striped curtains. (SEE: Christmas in the Cellar) 
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and-pull animals and trains. Lamps, book- 
ends and bean bags that tell picture stories 
go in the nursery with miniature “period” 
furniture like ladder-back chairs. Some 
of the newly-designed stuffed animals float 
in water. A new spinner toy for the baby 
rings a bell when he kicks. 

Crafty Ideas. In the creative field, 
sets for metal, clay or plastic modeling 
and woodburning sell from $2.95 to $19. 

New games for the family include 
“Rich Uncle,” based on the stock mar- 





Noma Electric Corp. 
“DEAR SANTA. | would like a new Kewpie 
doll like this." (SEE: Toy Time ... 1946) 


ket, and “Senet,” modern version of a 
game played by the Pharaohs 5,000 years 
ago. 

There’s even something for the dog: 
a chocolate-scented plastic rubber bone. 


Make Mine Apple 


Promised “probably by Christmas”’ is 
a new fresh-apple flavoring. It’s a color- 
less water solution 6f apple essence that 
holds its flavor indefinitely. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
chemists who developed it during the war 
say the flavoring is so perfect gourmets 
can tell what variety of apple it comes 
from. 

Goodies. A few drops of the es- 
sence gives real apple savor to candies, 
ice cream, sherbet, fountain drinks, jel- 
lies and sauces. It can also add flavor to 
an apple pie or baked apple. 

Ordinarily, both in home cooking and 
commercial processing, the finest flavor of 
the apple is driven off by heating. In the 
new process chemists capture the fragrant 
vapor (essence) from heated apple juice, 
condense it, concentrate it anywhere from 
10 to 150 times and dissolve it in water. 

Top Harvest. Though USDA had 
the process ready last year, the eastern 
apple crop failure kept the flavoring off 
grocery shelves. This year’s large yield 
meant manufacture could begin. 

A gum-drop type of candy, which 
USDA chemists concocted from apple pec- 
tin and flavored with the essence, will be 
manufactured soon. They have tried their 
new process of fruit essence on raspber- 
ries and grapes. But these flavors won’t 
come out of the lab for “some time.” 
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And a box top from 
the Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal package! 


A set of hard-to-get silverplate tea- 
spoons can now be yours! It’s the new, 
exclusive Avalon pattern! 

Guaranteed by the famous Interna- 
tional Silver Company, this beautiful 


WHY THIS 1S THE [DEAL 
ALL-FAMILY HOT CEREAL 


HIS tempting, rich-brown hot cereal 
7 just the cereal your, family’s been 
dreaming about! 

A delightfully new, nut-like flavor, en- 
riched with golden-sweet syrup—that’s 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal! Cooks in 3 
minutes—costs about a penny a serving. 
So nourishing, too! 


Build Your Set Now!* 





silverplate is gracefully carved, ex- 
quisitely designed. You'll want a 
whole set at this real bargain price! 
Follow directions below and start 
your set of silverplate teaspoons now! 





Ga 





Just send in one box top from the package of 
Grape-Nuts Wheat- Meal, along with 25¢ in coin 
(no stamps, please) and your name and address, 
to Post’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal, Dept. D, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


* This offer good only in United States. Not 
valid in any state or other jurisdiction where 
prohibited or subject to tax. 
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Oh, how J need you now 


You've gotta help me, folks. I’m feel- 
ing worn out as yesterday’s bone, and 
it’s because worms are dragging me 
down, sapping my resistance. 

Like most puppies over a month old, 
[ need Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. 
They’re safe for me and fatal to worm: . 
Later on, when I’m full grown, you can 
keep me worm-free with Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT Capsules. 

Don’t wait, folks, get these sure-fire 
Sergeant’s products for me 
today—at your favorite 
drug or pet store. 
© The new Sergeant's Dog Book 


is full of good and dependable 
advice on dog care. Ask for 


Fergeants,., your FREE copy at any drug or 


pet store. Or write Sergeant's, 
Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants 








RANCH HOUSE 


Wut Souk 


from Texas, 9 inch pottery 
bow! hand painted by Mex- 
ican artists; hacienda col- 
ors, scenes: overflowing 
with selected pecans, wal- 
nuts, brazils, almonds - 2 
lbs. Luxuriously gift wrap- 
ped, gift card. $3.50 each, 
postpaid. Send check, mo- 
ney order today to 


The Ranch House Box 27X Fort Worth, Tex. 
Write for Free Brochure of Unusual Gifts 


INDIAN RIVER ORANGES 


Tree Ripened, Seedless, Extra Sweet & Juicy. Rushed to 
Your Door by Prepaid Express From Our Own Grove. 


$550 5, — $30 jai 


E. of Miss. River 
SEND CHECK OR M.0O. 


To 
PALM BAY GROVES INC. 


MELBOURNE, FLA. 
(Member —FLA. EXPRESS FRUIT SHIPPERS ASSN.) 












Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experience necessary. 
posteard for information—FREE. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


467-P Independence Bldg. Colorade Springs, Cole. 
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Handmade 





HE copper, hand-embossed greeting 

card above looks as if it cost a pretty 
penny. 

Actually, it says “Merry Christmas” 
for anyone with less than a nickel to 
spend and ability to wield a pencil. 

Begin by drawing a design on tracing 
paper. If you have an artistic eye, sketch 
the town’s skyline, copy your own door- 
way, or illustrate a Christmas poem. 
Those less talented can trace a reindeer, 
Christmas bells or poinsettias from card 
or magazine illustrations. Remember sim- 
ple line drawings show up best. And use 
your clearest script for the message and 
name. 

Materials Needed. Transfer the de- 
sign with a sharp-pointed pencil onto a 
sheet of copper foil, cut to desired size. 
(The foil, in 6-in. width, costs 9¢ a ft. 
It, as well as a necessary metal tool, 60¢, 
optional wooden tool, 20¢, and a can of 
liver of sulphur, 28¢, can be ordered from 
the American Handicrafts Co., Inc., 45-49 
S. Harrison St., East Orange, N.J.) 

Lay the copper, design right-side up, 
on a soft felt or folded newspaper pad. 
Press the foil down around the traced 
lines with the metal modeling tool. Then 
smooth out bumps between design and 
edges of card with a wooden tool (an 
orangewood stick will do). 

For the rich antique effect of old 
copper, rub the card’s surface with a thin 
solution of liver of sulphur and water. 
The copper will turn black. But don’t 
touch until completely dry. 

Professional Look. Then polish with 
fine steel wool—the kind used for clean- 
ing pots and pans. 

This gives the raised spots a burn- 
ished highlight;>but leaves the depressions 
dark for interesting contrast. 

Now the card is ready for mounting. 
Apply with household cement to colored 
paper, cardboard or cork. Or slip the de- 
sign plate into a paper folder, one edge or 
corner of which could be decorated with 
relievo paint. 

And there’s your Christmas greeting 
card. There'll be no others like it! 


and Handsome 





SKETCH. First draw design, place over copper 
foil and trace with sharp pencil. 





EMBOSS. With metal tool press around design; 
use wooden tool to smooth wrinkles. 





Acme Photos 


ANTIQUE. Now cover with liver of sulphur 
solution. When dry, polish to high finish. 


PATHFINDER 





Scent Sense 


“American women wear too much 
perfume at the wrong time.” That’s the 
charge of Jeannine Pons, Parisian per- 
fume expert now touring the U.S. 

Frenchwomen, she says proudly, 
spend hours smelling and sniffing, stock- 
ing the perfect perfume wardrobe. They 
never wear warm scents—based on musk, 
amber, leather, sandalwood or spice—be- 
fore afternoon. Even then, these heavier 
perfumes are worn only by sophisticated, 
exotic types. The light scents—based on 
flower odors—are considered safe most of 
the time, especially for young girls and 
blondes. 

Overscented? Worst perfume of- 
fenders fe the odor-mixers and the over- 
dosers. The merest hint of one distinc- 
tive scent is attractive; anything less 
subtle is a social error. 

Mile Pons admits that women on this 
side of the Atlantic are smart, poised and 
charming. But “if you spent as much 
time on selecting perfumes as you do on 
clothes, cosmetics and hair... ah!” 


The Icebox Cometh 


A new refrigerator rates high on 
many families’ buying lists. But with pro- 
duction still only three-fourths of pre-war 
output, many old models will have to be 
pampered a little longer. 

Whether the model is new or old, 
there are tips on how to make the most of 
it in a new, free booklet: How To Choose 
and Use Your Refrigerator (AIS-56), 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Experts tell, among other things, how 
to make sure the refrigerator is the right 
size. A family of two, cooking three meals 
a day, needs a 6 cu. ft. box. Beyond that 
an extra cubic foot is added for every 
two additional persons. Another hint is to 
put the box in the coolest spot in the 
kitchen, away from radiators and stove. 


New for the House 


Speedy Freeze. Ready-mixed ice 
cream is made at the dinner table with 
a new rapid freezer. The size of a table 
grill, it comes in white enamel, works 
without electricity (only salt and ice). 
Turn the crank go seconds for a pint, 
three minutes for a quart. 

Fish Grip. To hold slimy fish firmly, 
there is a gripper that screws onto a 
plank or bench, frees hands for scaling. 

Visible Mail. A transparent, weather- 
proof mailbox shows at a glance if there’s 
a letter. It comes in colored Lucite to 
harmonize with house paint, has a hinged 
bottom opening. 

Handy Mitt. A “double-feature” 
pressing mitt and cloth is designed for 
use on shoulders, sleeves or difficult cor- 
ners. Chemically processed, it’s ideal for 
smoothing an occasional wrinkle without 
getting out the ironing board. 

Drain Cleaner. The two ends of a 
synthetic rubber tube have molded heads. 
One fits into the drain, other over water 
tap. When water rushes through, it flushes 
drain in a jiffy, maker says. 
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People and Places 


Milton, Mass.: Welder Francis 
Poleski finally started back to work 
after a-five-month layoff. His artificial 
leg, lost in the mail since July, arrived 
from Washington. 


New York: When customs offi- 
cials refused to allow 286-lb. Egyptian 
Ismail Hindeway to take his 18 canar- 
ies back to Alexandria, he solved the 
problem in a practical way. He sat on 
the dock and ate them. 


Wayne, Ind.: An _ unidentified 
man walked into a restaurant, ordered 
a steak, got it, dropped dead. 


New York: Molly Dawson, Eng- 
lish quiz whiz, delayed sailing of the 
S. S. Washington for half an hour 





International 


Quiz Expert 


while she stayed on the radio to win: 
a dress, radio, furniture, silver service, 
boudoir set, candy, fruit, perfume and 
stuffed doll. Value: $1,000. 


Wevumlevepere, Wis.: Unde- 
feated football team of St. Norbert’s 
Vbeviiogevg kept record intact by beat- 
ing St. Ambrosvv of Davenporvcoliva, 
19-7. Congratvulatiovvvs. 


Arlington, Wash.: Incumbent 
Mayor Ernest Meier and C. G. Hage 
staged a hot political fight, mostly over 
parking meters. They called a halt 
when someone discovered the mayor- 
alty election wasn’t until 1948. 


Mountainside, N.J.: The town 
council is twiddling thumbs waiting 
for its fifth member to appear. Elected 
by a one-vote majority, “Kilroy” has 
yet to take his seat. 


St. Paul: A woman sued her hus- 
band for divorce, charging he called 
her names. Case was typical except 
for one point—both plaintiff and de- 
fendant are deaf mutes. 








Acme 


Dancing Page 


Washington: Allan Hammond, 
16, swapped the traditional black 
knickers of a Senate page for the tra- 
ditional black tights of a ballet “super.” 
He dances in the Ballet Russe. 


Portland, Ore.: House-hungry 
William F, Leonard told police he had 
stolen foundations, walls, and shingles. 
Added: “You have no idea how heavy 
a bathtub is until you steal one.” 


Bossier City, La.: Seventeen gyp- 
sies, celebrating a wedding, started a 
brawl, ripped tents, smashed windows, 
wrecked police cars, capsized road- 
blocks. In court they admitted: 
“We've had a wonderful time.” 


Uniontown, Pa.: Strikebreaker 
August Ceshin, 17, fought from bus 
tops_and desk tops to end teachers’ 
strike. Students went to school and 
dispute went to arbitration. 


International 


Peacemaker 
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Science 


The Vanishing Violet 


“. . « We must rise above the atmos- 
phere by rocket . . . possibly one hundred 
miles. At all costs we must penetrate 
the ozone.” 

So wrote Dr. R. S. Richardson, sun- 
specialist at Mt. Wilson Observatory, only 
1 vear ago. “Probably the most valuable 
single contribution to astro-physics today,” 
he added, would be “a photograph show- 
ing spectrum bands hidden from us by 
ozone . s 

At White Sands, N.Mex., on Oct. 10, 
a Navy-operated, ex-German V-2 belched 
hugely, balanced massively on a spike of 
fire, roared away into the sky. At 35 
miles a tiny camera in its nose focussed on 
the sun, began to click-off pictures. At 65 
miles the rocket’s slow rolling cut off the 
view. But the camera had had its licks— 
above the ozone. 

All Earth’s atmosphere-gases (oxy- 
gen, COs, argon* neon, nitrogen and its 
oxides) absorb sunlight, but ozone, which 
lies thickest, 15 to 20 miles up, gobbles 
hardest at the short, ultra-violet wave 
lengths. And scientists need these for 
their sun-atomics studies. 

Rainbow Record. The rocket-cam- 
era’s sun-photos were not bright discs. 
They were prism-split, artificial rainbows. 
For every incandescent material throws 
its own characteristic rainbow—its atom- 
activity chart. 

The rocket-pictures (blown free of 
the V-2 by a pre-planned explosion) added 
a good 30% to the known ultra-violet end 
of the sun spectrum. 

Dr. Charles V. Strain, Dr. Richard 


Tousey and fellow-workers at Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, plunged 
with happy intensity into analysis of the 
films. Two atmospheres—Earth’s and 
sun’s—may be ready to yield their secrets. 

Earth has a no-man’s-air layer be- 
tween the 18-mile height whence balloons 
bring samples and the above-60-mile reach 
probed by ionosphere radars. Radio en- 
gineers want to know its make-up. Mili- 
tary men wonder if dissipating a patch of 
the ozone-laver, letting murderous ultra- 
violet through, might not be more effective 
than germs or atom-bombs. 

Basic. But the sun’s corona is the 
real “treasury of strange atoms,” reminds 
Richardson. Iron there, for instance, is a 
chemical monstrosity. Swedish Bengt 
Edlen’s identifying it by spectrograph in 
1942 re-set estimates of solar temperature 
at a million degrees-plus—up from 5,000°! 
—giving new slants on what it would 
take to fire Earth in a chain-reaction. 
And it hinted at nuclear fission in the 
sun’s core. 

How this fits with the currently 
popular Bethe theory, which ascribes sun- 
fire to the “building” of helium from hy- 
drogen, may clear up with the further ex- 
amination by the Navy men of their pre- 
cious films. 

It, too, is of vital future importance 
to mankind—as a potential source of 
atomic power which would dwarf that of 
uranium, 


Laffs, Chills, Suspense . . . 


“Utterly loathesome!” thundered the 
Rev. A. P. Davies from the pulpit of 
Washington’s fashionable All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church. He was describing a cake. 

He hadn’t eaten it, but he didn’t like 
its shape (Bikini bomb-burst No. +2) or 
its portrait (on the society-page of the 


1 


+ NEW _ ULTRAVIOLET © ———__> 





Acme, Naval Res. Lab. 


ELUSIVE. Rocket speared spectrum's tail (bottom) for Dr. Strain. (SEE: Vanishing Violet) 
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YUMMY? Pink angel-food could leave a bad 
taste. (SEE: Laffs, Chills, Suspense . . .) 


Washington Post) or the company it kept: 
Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy (with 
knife), Crossroads Task Force com- 
mander, Mrs. Blandy and Rear Admiral 
F, J. Lowry, guests at a War College 
party. Rev. Davies feared foreigners 
might gag at the idea of atomic energy as 
a pastry plaything for U.S. brass-hats. 

Some fellow-clerics agreed with him 
about the “bad taste” of the angel food 
art-work; others thought it “extreme” to 
call Blandy a “traitor to humanity.” Blan- 
dy snorted: “Ridiculous.” 

Tension. Rev. Davies probably had 
a moral backer in State Secretary James 
F, Byrnes, who a week earlier spoke out 
angrily at AAF newspaper-boasts that they 
could fly an A-bomb anywhere in the 
world—and return. Talk like this, said 
Byrnes, was no help to United Nations 
delegates’ desperate wrestling with the 
atomic control problem. 

For things were ticklish, By Janu- 
ary, the Security Council and the public 
would hear the Atomic Committee report 
—what? There was just one hope against 
failure: A single-voiced statement by the 
committee’s scientists—including the Rus- 
sians—that international inspection was 
the only key to safety for the world. 

Crisis. Could the Russian scientists 
agree? Privately, they probably did. What 
more they could do might depend on Prof, 
Dmitri V. Skobeltsin, their top physicist. 
Apparently on his own initiative, Skobel- 
tsin had left New York for Moscow. U.S. 
scientists were almost certain he was go- 
ing to carry the fight to Stalin’s stub- 
born political henchmen. If Rev. Davies 
had a prayer to spare, there was probably 
a man who could use it. 

. - » In Tulsa, Okla., a new form of 
radioactive radon gas was detected in the 
air three days after the Bikini No. 2 ex- 
plosion; at Houston, Tex., gamma radia- 
tion rose abnormally after test No. 1. 

. . - U.S. will not run out of atom- 
fuel. Laboratory analysts told Adolph 
Chanosky, mining engineer, that “black 
powder” he found in Howard County, 
Ark., is rich thorium-uraniunt ore, possi- 
bly part of the world’s biggest lode. 
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Religion 


Weeds in the “Wildwood” 


For most city dwellers the rural 
churches where farm families sing their 
Sunday hymns seem as stable and un- 
shakable as the earth itself. 

At Des Moines, in the big, Gothic, 
soot-streaked Central Christian Church 
they could have learned how wrong they 
are, ; 

Swap. Meeting there were more than 
1,000 Protestant churchmen of all de- 
nominations. Their purpose was an in- 
formal trading of information on the 
problems and needs of the church in town 
and country. 

(Sponsors were the Home Missions 
Council of North America, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Council of Religious Education.) 

Backbone of their discussions was a 
report of surveys made in nearly 300 mid- 
Western rural communities. 

Main problems found: (1) Inactivity 
of congregations, mere Sunday attention 
to their churches. (2) Ministers, under- 
paid, continually being shifted, living dis- 
tant from the churches they serve. (3) 
Property over-equipped for Sunday cere- 
mony, lacking facilities for. week-end 
youth programs and community activities. 

Ways Out. Solution in many cases, 
the churchmen think, can be found by 
“elimination of the most inefficient 
churches” through mergers with closely 
related denominations. Other aid would 


Baptist Faith Beyond Conflict 


From Northern Baptist Convention clergymen 
this month came criticism and approval of Patu- 
FINDER’S Fundamental Upheaval story (Nov. 6). 

To many, the reports of withdrawals from the 
convention were “exaggerated . . . misinformed.” 
To others they were “modest ... accurate.” 

Because of the interest aroused, PATHFINDER 
interviewed Northern Baptist Convention President 
Edwin Dahlberg. The Rev. Dahlberg gave full ap- 
proval of the facts of the conflict as stated in Fun- 
damental Upheaval. In addition he voiced the fol- 
lowing hope for peace and progress within his de- 


nomination: 


“Tt is difficult to measure the doc- 
trinal alignments in any denomination, 
particularly in such a freedom-loving 
fellowship as that of the Baptists. One 
of our theologically conservative pas- 
tors estimates that 5% of the Northern 
Baptist constituency is extremely lib- 
eral [the “modernists” of Pathfinder’s 
story] and 20% extremely fundamen- 
talist. The other 75% represents the 
great evangelical majority—conserva- 
tive and liberal alike—that is anxious to 
get on with the message and work of 
Christ in the world, regardless of theo- 
logical differences. 

“That there are serious differences 
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be in trading of church work by denomina- | 


tions within the community so that jobs 
could be specialized in, done better. 

- « « Otherwise, the “little church in 
the wildwood” was in danger of the 
wildwood’s weeds. 


Brethren Evangelists 


Beyond the four great pillars before 
the doors, inside the sombre oak-beamed 
Beulah Evangelical Church in Johnstown, 
Pa., there was silence. 

The congregation was eight blocks 
away at the First United Brethren Church 
on the bank of the Cambria River. 

Together. They listened to the 
words that made two denominations one. 
Henceforth the theologically similar U. B. 
and Evangelical churches would be the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
Nine bishops from both former groups 
would be the administrative board for 
the combined membership of more than 
500,000 (about 2 U. B., ¢ Evangelical). 

For the first four years the new group 
will adhere to their old practices in local 
situations, stress unity of resources and 
action in mission, educational and social 
works, 


Religious or Red? 


Six staff members of the nondenom- 
inational religious magazine The Protestant 
staged their own Reformation in New 
York. 

Said the six (including nationally 
known author Pierre van Paassen): “Too 
much one-man control!” Then they re- 
signed to plan a magazine of their own. 


Religious News Service 


Pres. Dahlberg. 


as to the doctrinal content of our 
faith, no one can deny. But there is 
a great hunger in the hearts of most of 
our Baptist people for a religion of 
reconciliation. Laymen are particu- 
larly anxious to move out of the realm 
of controversy into the field of Chris- 
tian action. How can we expect na- 
tions to unite if the churches can’t co- 
operate! 

“Notwithstanding the unhappiness 
of certain groups in the denomination 
. - . thousands are praying for victory 
in Christ. That means victory for 
everybody, defeat for none, and hope 
for our stricken world.” 
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How Sluggish Folks 


Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 





prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- | 


able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
OGRE LL PE 










Proves Wonderful 
For ltching Skin! 


Also 
Aids Healing 


Here’s a Doctor’s anti- 
septic formula — Zemo — 
o a stainless liquid which is 
invisible on skin — yet so 
soothing and highly medi- 
cated that first applications promptly relieve 
itching, burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar skin and scalp irritations due to external 
cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 


Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo at any 
time. It won’t show on skin. In 3 sizes. For 


Batra siren Zone." EMO 
mij SHOPPING BAG 
--- ZIPS OPEN! 


LIKE MAGIC, this handy handsome 
shopping bag’ zips open instant! 
from regular size for carryin 1 
articles to big, roomy size for t big 
bundles. UalenseDoubie Duterdesien 
astonishes ———. Makes shop- 
pings leasure. Saves money. Saves 
nds drudgery. Housewives 
are wild about it! Lightning seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


ple offer sen eienmodintety toall who send nameat once. 
penny postal will d lo. SEN ND NO MONEY —just your name. 


KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO., 876 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


BACKACHES “*sy'° lh a 


Muscles are often — by 
motherhood and cause back- 
aches for years. Alicock’s Porous 
Plosters give prompt effective 
relief . . . They support the 
muscles, bring heat to painful 
spot. 25« at druggists. 


AUTO BABY BOTTLE WARMER 


Heats] milk or baby food while car moves. 
Attached without drilling to all level opening 
glove compartment doors; out of sight when 
not used. Consumes current 
equal to headlights. Sent post- 
paid for $4.95 and guaranteed. 


NEW HAVEN PRODUCTS CO. 
P. 0. Box 964, New Haven, Cona. 















All? For most observers that’s where 
it ended—at simple office politics. The 
“one-man control,” Editor Kenneth Les- 
lie, said: “It’s nothing.” 

But in the past record of Editor 
Leslie there was food for thought. Main 
reason for the six working there in the 
first place had been the magazine’s avowed 
anti-fascist and, they hoped, anti-Com- 
munist crusade. 

In March of this year, however, one 
of America’s top liberal papers, The New 
Leader, said this about Editor Leslie: 

“Whether or not Lesile is a [Commu- 
nist] Party member does not matter... 
his publication never deviates far from 
the Stalinist line. The Protestant is typical 
of those totalitarian gazettes which are 
designed to foster bigotry in the name of 
tolerance. It claims to stand for tolerance 
on all religious questions, but its anti- 
Catholicism is more rabid than that of the 
most illiterate KKK organ.” 


Not For Sale 


The big city had swallowed every- 
thing around St. Nicholas Collegiate Re- 
formed Church. Rockefeller Center 
nudged it on one side, the hustling traffic 
of New York’s 48th St. at Fifth Ave. 
streamed past it on the other. 

For St. Nick’s pastor, Dr. Joseph 
Sizoo, and the 1,000 members of the con- 
gregation there seemed good cause to 
worry about the church itself being swal- 
lowed next. Earlier, the Collegiate govern- 
ing body for the city had hinted at sale of 
the aging structure—for $4 million. 

Out. This month the flock and pastor 
both “resigned” from the city church 
group, demanded that they be given title 
to the land and church. (They will con- 
tinue as members of the national Re- 
formed Church body.) 

Backing the demand is a threat to 
go to court, where they would probably 
win. But few thought it would get that 
far. Even loss of a $4 million property 
seemed better than ministers of God fac- 
ing one another in a court of Man. 





International 
DR. SIZOO. Four million times “no.” (SEE: 


Not For Sale) 





Health 


Ersatz Wonder 


Calmly the Cornell chemists an- 
nounced they had made synthetic penicil- 
lin. To scientists elsewhere, this was a re- 
minder that the goddess they serve is a 
captious one. When most pressed for a 
secret, she most stubbornly withholds it. 
Later, subtler seekers get it~ gratis. 

Last January Dr. Vannevar Bush un- 
happily had to announce that despite $3 
billion spent by two governments (U.S. 
and Great Britain) and eleven chemical 
companies, artificial penicillin remained 
nothing but a hope. Less than a year 
after the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development was discontinued, five chem- 
ists succeeded where a thousand failed. 
They are Dr. Vincent de Vigneaud and his 
associates, Drs. F. H. Carpenter, R. W. 
Holley, A, H. Livermore and J. H. Rachele 
of Cornell Medical School. 

In the Dark. Apparently their results 
sprang from wide-open experimentation, 
with little advance theorizing. In this it 
resembles the first successful mass-growth 
experiment with natural penicillin (Dr. 
Kenneth Raper, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture chemist, tried “feeding” the mold 
on corn-steep liquor, with a 200-fold pro- 
duction increase as a result), 

The lab-men of OSRD and the Brit- 
ish Medical Research Council had guessed 
at an oxazolone-thiazolidine structure of 
the active, germicidal agent in penicillin. 
They produced “duplicates,” but had no 
crystalline penicillin with which to com- 
pare it. Probably their synthetic was not 
true penicillin. 

Yardstick. Dr. de Vigneaud went 
after—and produced—crystalline penicil- 
lin first. (The Heyden Chemical Co. now 
makes it in bulk, dry and durable.) Thus, 
although his group doesn’t yet know the 
molecular structure of the synt‘etic 
they’ve discovered, they can test its work- 
ings. 

Against bacteria it acted the same as 
natural penicillin. It was absorbed and 
excreted similarly by rabbits. It reacted 
to the same de-activating agent. Its light- 
spectrum was the same. And when it was 
mixed with natural penicillin, no chemical 
process could separate them. This the 
Cornell men could prove: They had radio- 
activated the natural product before mix- 
ing, to “tag” it. 

So far, only 1/3,o0o0oth of an ounce 
has been made. But factory-technicians 
can take it from there. 


It Shouldn't Happen to a Dog 


Most ancient scholars believed it was 
air—the “breath of life’—which filled hu- 
man arteries. Galen, Greek physician to 
the Roman emperor, showed them their 
error. It was blood. 

Galen didn’t open his own arteries to 
find out. He used dogs and apes. And 
subsequent physiologists followed suit. 
They reaped a twin harvest: Facts galore 
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—but plenty of hate as well. For their 
animal subjects had friends. 

Samuel Johnson roared in 1761 for 
action against knife-wielders who sought 
facts at the expense of their own “hu- 
manity.”’ His contemporaries, hardened by 
bear-baiting and similar recreation, gave 
him small heed. But by 1850 anti-vivisec- 
tionism was in full swing in Britain, 

Action. -Dr. John Reid, a Scotch 
physician converted by the pain of a neck- 
cancer, sparked a British Medical Associa- 
tion drive. In 1876 a law was passed re- 
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bies, meningitis, malaria and many other 
diseases dangerous to humans. Animals 
themselves benefit, say experimenters, 
through control of glanders, distemper, 
swine-fever, other epizootic ailments. 
Basic. But at bottom the two sides 
disagree. A-Vs say they would as soon 
suffer as sacrifice dogs. Biologists proceed 
on the assumption that human welfare 
justifies any animal sacrifice. The only 
silent partisans are the dogs themselves 
and the more common lab-animals: Rats, 
mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits and hamsters, 





N.Y. Journal-American, International 


PETS, PAIN & PROGRESS. Dog-torture is anti-vivisectionists’ idea of research on animals; anti- 
anti's think chipper chimp fitter symbol. (SEE: It Shouldn't Happen to a Dog) 


quiring licensing in all animal experiments, 
anesthetics except where conscious reac- 
tions were sought. In the U.S., no na- 
tional law passed, but the American Medi- 
cal Association wrote anti-pain rules in 
1910 giving dogs and cats as good protec- 
tion as human patients. 

Nowhere did this satisfy the out-and- 
out anti-vivisectionists. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote tear-jerking tales of tortured pup- 
pies, woeful mama-dogs. Cardinal Gibbon 
and Bishop Manning inveighed against 
heartless lab-men. 

Currently several nationwide socie- 
ties, one headed by an ex-U.S. attorney 
general, fight on. The Hearst newspapers 
belabor the issue for a gigantic readership. 
Publisher Eleanor Patterson’s Washington 
Times-Herald recently taunted vivisec- 
tionist scientists with pointed references 
to Nazi doctors who froze their human 
test-victims alive. “Control” over sci- 
entists is recurrently demanded. 

And Reaction. Although failing to 
get anywhere with legislative proposals, 
the A-Vs have made scientists (tender 
about public opinion since The Bomb) 
wince. Last month the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science for- 
mally protested against extreme anti-vivi- 
sectionist accusations, endorsed animal 
experimentation. Biologists point out: 
Most animal-experiments involve nothing 
more painful than a hypodermic. 

Among finds from animal research 
they list Harvey’s discovery of blood’s 
circulation, Lister’s antiseptic lore, knowl- 
edge of the origin and treatment of ty- 
phoid fever, bubonic plague, tetanus, ra- 
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But a Merry One! 


Vice President is getting to be a bet- 
ter job—more future in it! 

This is because the reverse holds true 
for the office of President. Today’s Presi- 
dents, say Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co, statisticians, die eight years younger 
than plain, ordinary citizens born at the 
same time, 

In actuality, Presidents since 1900 
have not died younger than their predeces- 
sors. But since the life-expectancy of 
ordinary citizens has kept rising faster 
than that for Presidents, they can be said 
to be losing ground. And the lag is getting 
worse and worse. 

Good Old Days. Even prior to 
1900, Presidents showed the strain: Their 
expectancy was six years under other peo- 
ples’. That prevailed as far back as the 
Civil War. Before that, however, Presi- 
dents outlived their contemporaries by an 
average of nearly three years. 

The present eight-year handicap for 
Presidents seems to be no coincidence. The 
experts point out that defeated candidates 
lived normal-length lives. As for the ques- 
tion: Why? The insurance actuaries 
guess: Not only is the burden of governing 
heavier in an industrial nation of 140 mil- 
lion than in an agricultural country of 
under 10 millions, but these days a Presi- 
dent must put in more years of public 
service and campaigning to be nominated 
than did earlier politicians. For some rea- 
son, Democratic Presidents have outlived 
Republicans by a nine-year average since 
the days of 1860. 
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QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET RAY LAMP 


SUN-KRAFT’S beneficial ultraviolet 
rays will help , body make its 
own Vitamin D .. . create and main- 
tain a glowing summer complexion 
the year ‘round... improve circula- 
tion. ..aid in treatment of many 
skin conditions. 


The automatic built-in timer, beauty 
of design, extreme flexibility —plus 
the amazing SUN-KRAFT Quartz 
Tube which will never burn out— 
make SUN-KRAFT the most widely 
preferred ultraviolet ray lamp for 
home use, 

. and remember... SUN-KRAFT 
is the perfect “Season’s Greetings” to 
the entire family. 





“ASTHMADOR 


Save the Day”’ 


HE 
Inhale the rich, aromatic 
TUME TESTED fumes of DR. R. SCHIFF- 


INHALANT MANN’'S ASTHMADOR 
TREATMENT the next time you have an 
attack of bronchial asthma. ASTHMADOR 
is inexpensive — easy to use — nothing to take 
internally —a dependable, effective treatment 
that helps relieve the agony of the attack — 
aids distressed breathing. Sold by druggists 
everywhere under our money-back guarantee 
—three convenient forms. ASTHMADOR 
powder, cigarettes of pipe mixture, 





LEARN 


At Home, in 


HUNTERS, SPORTSMEN, save 

our TROPHIES. Be » taxidermist. 
ount ducks, deer, pets. Tan skins. 

FREE BOOK rs you HOW to 

N this dandy 

art, 100 FREE e-pictures.Grand 
and wenseree wey learned b 
r bovs. FUN AND PROFT 

Send for FREE BOOK, State AGE. 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept 3203, OMAHA, NEBR. 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EAF: 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
wers In your vicinity. Makes an ideal ¢ 


American Earphone Co, 16 East 43rd $t. (Dept. P-19), N.Y. 17, N.Y, 
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Americana 


Who's Will? 


So they have shirked and slighted me, 
an’ shifted me about— 

So they have well-nigh soured me, 
an’ wore my old heart out; 

But still I’ve borne up pretty well, 
an’ wasn’t much put down, 

Till Charley went to the poor-master, 
an’ put me on the town. 

America wept when Will Carléton 
published Over the Hill to the Poor-House 
in 1871. In poorhouses across the country 
enrollments dipped as shamed children 
brought parents home. People still joke 
of “going over the hill to the poorhouse.” 

"Tears, Idle Tears." Carleton was a 
Michigan-born farm boy whose everyday 
language and Edgar Guest-ish knack of 
playing on heartstrings endeared him to 
sentimental folk of the late 1800s, 

When he died in Brooklyn, N.Y. in 
1912, Harpers Weekly mourned him as the 
best-read poet since Whittier and Long- 
fellow. Michigan, bemoaning the loss of 
her famous son, named a town for him and 
passed a law demanding school observance 
of Will Carleton Day. 

But his fame, unlike Whittier’s or 
Longfellow’s, has dwindled despite the 
fact that it was perpetuated by law. A 
Detroit newspaper, checking up this year 
as Carleton’s 1o1st anniversary ap- 
proached, found some schools still observ- 
ing his day. But a frequent response to 
questions was: “Carleton? Who’s he?” 


Push That Broom! 

Villagers of Preston, Md., all agreed: 
The best way to keep streets trim was to 
make the men fix them. Into the town 





charter of 1892 went a clause. Every able- 
bodied man must give at least one day a 
year to cleaning and maintaining the 
streets. If he couldn’t—or wouldn’t— 
wield a broom, he could send a substitute 
or he could pay a dollar instead. Or he 
could go to jail. 

Once, half a century ago, a man re- 
volted and went to the clink. As time went 
on, men were hired to tend Preston’s two 
streets, and clean-up day became just a 
hilarious yearly tradition. 

Hi-jinks. This fall marked the tooth 
year since Preston (pop. 406) was laid out 
as a trading post in the wilderness. Street 
cleaners, decked in 1846 attire, swept up 
leaves with an extra zest. Maybe they 
were just making up for war-time lapse of 
the old custom. 

Or maybe they were thinking beyond 
the pageantry and dancing to the feast 
coming later on the picnic ground—a 
roast corn-fed ox and 12,000 oysters. 


Penn Had a Point 


Maybe times haven’t changed so much 
after all, Pennsylvanians decided this fall. 
Celebrating the 302nd birthday of founder 
William Penn, they mulled over one of 
the Quaker’s pithy observations on a past 
era: 

It is as great an instance of wisdom 
as a man in business can give to be pa- 
tient under the impertinencies and contra- 
dictions that attend it. 


Turkey, With Trimmings 


When Uncle Sam sharpens up the 
carving knife and tucks in his napkin this 
last Thursday in November, Thanksgiving 
Day will be 325 years old. But trimmings 
have been added since the Pilgrims reaped 
that sparse first harvest in 1621 and said 
a prayerful, “Thank you, Lord.” 

Many a Thanksgiving _ tradition, 


Baltimore Sun 


"ONE DAY EACH YEAR ..." An ancient law keeps the men hopping. (SEE: Push That Broom) 
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fondly observed as being straight from 
their banquet table, “ain’t necessarily so.” 
They may not have eaten either turkey or 
pumpkin pie. Thanksgiving Day wasn’t 
always on Thursday nor even in No- 
vember. 

Even the pretty story of Pilgrims 
inviting Indian neighbors to share their 
feast isn’t quite accurate. Massasoit, chief 





Bettmann Archive 


THANKSGIVING. Four men found good hunt- 
ing. (SEE: Turkey, With Trimmings) 


of the Wampanoags,; was invited. But the 
90 hungry braves who whooped in for 
three days’ eating weren’t so welcome till 
they added “five deere” to the party. 

Roast Eel with Dressing? Skeptics 
who claim the Forefathers served duck, 
goose, clams and eels, strike at the very 
roots of tradition. The four men Gov. 
Bradford sent a-hunting bagged “as much 
fowle as, with a little helpe beside, served 
the company almost a weeke,” wrote a 
young fellow who was there. Who's to 
prove the “fowle” weren't wild turkeys 
settlers had glimpsed in Plymouth woods? 

As to pumpkin pie, none of these who 
“after a more special manner, rejoyced to- 
gether” mentions it. But Indians had long 
roasted whole pumpkins to sweet succu- 
lence. Some Pilgrim goodwife may have 
rolled out a crust. 

Movable Feast. Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans at first followed the European custom 
of holding thanks-days for such blessings 
as rain or a ship’s arrival. They were 
usually midway between the solemn Sab- 
baths—on Wednesdays or Thursdays. 

During the Revolution Congress 
called various thanksgiving days. George 
Washington set the Thursday precedent in 
suggesting Nov. 26, 1789 as a “day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving and prayer” for the new 
government. By 1830 New York had bor- 
rowed New England’s harvest-time cus- 
tom, and later Virginia and other Southern 
states followed. 

But not until Lincoln proclaimed a 
Thanksgiving Day in November, 1863, did 
it become an official national feast. The 
day has been proclaimed by the President 
every year since then. All states now ob- 
serve it. Some, recently, observed it twice 
a year. 
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Pathfinders 


Mutation Maker 


World fame caught up with a jaunty 
little scientist at the nation’s capital. 

In Washington for a Carnegie Insti- 
tute conference, Dr. Hermann Joseph 
Muller of Indiana University, learned he 
had received the. 1946 Nobel prize for his 
work in genetics (biological study of 
heredity and its causes). That’s $36,205 
in cash and one of the top honors a man 
of science can earn. 

“Fearless” is the way colleagues de- 
scribe Dr. Muller. He has definite views 
and a forceful way of expressing them. 
Clipped sentences explode through his 
tight lips. Bright eyes darting, he quietly 
marshals his thoughts. Then he throws 
his five feet, four inches into the argu- 
ment with the earnestness of a bulldozer 
pushing through shale. 

Man-Made Evolution. Born in New 
York 55 years ago, Muller is one of sci- 
ence’s progressives. He pioneered in blood 
transfusion work during the Spanish Civil 
War in 1937. Twenty years ago at the 
University of Texas, he found x- “Trays pro- 
duce mutations—(biologic changes) in 
wings, hair, Jegs, etc. of fruit flies’ off- 
spring. The atomic bomb, with its possible 
effects on men and animals, turns the spot- 
light back on this fundamental discovery. 

Dr. Muller’s work will be useful in 
many fields. Already it has created a 
fungus which can double output of peni- 
cillin. Last month the American Cancer 
Society handed him $4.s500 for research. 

Impatience with red tape and routine 
has taken Muller into and out of several 
universities since graduation from Colum- 
bia University in 1gto. 

Globe-Trotter. Muller’s outside in- 
terests are literature, outdoor pursuits 
with his son, world politics and world 
travel. 

He worked several years in Russia. 
Last year London’s Royal College of Sur- 
geons called a special conference to hear 
him. Now he’s hoping to visit Sweden to 
receive his Nobel prize in person. 
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WINNER. Nobel prize came to Dr. Muller. 
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l—e PeTeR PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


CHEST COLD 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 2! times more methyl salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 
the original Baume Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
’ Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


OUCH.-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 








LOOK HOT WATER IN 5 MINUTES 


Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater inte water, plug inte 
any light socket and you will have steaming het water m5 minutes! 
‘deal for shaving, baby's bath, boiling water or sterihzing mstre 
ments. Thousands in use in homes, cottages, trailers, bunting 
lodges, refreshment stands, barber shops, dentists’ offices 
and on the farm. Comes complete with 6 ft. waterproof 
insulated ali rubber cord and plog. Send check or money 
= order today Money back guarantee. 
ADD 25¢ FOR POSTAGE 


wcos - ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Department 39, ‘210 Woodward Ave., _ Detroit 2, Michigan 











MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


Bars or chips for only a few cents a 


pound. All details for one dollar. J. 
Blades, 576 Orchard Ave. Barberton, O. 








INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS FAVOR the inventor who acts 
promptly Send at once for further particulars on how 
to protect your invention. Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1022 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 








WANTED: STOUT MEN 


SIZES 46-54 Waist 


Are you having trouble getting underwear? Our Sanfor- 
ized GRIPPER FRONT SHORTS are Three Pair for 
$3.75 while they last. Orders limited—three to a custo- 
mer. Cash orders sent prepaid. You pay postage on COD 
orders. Merchandise limited—Act today. Meney Back 
Guaranteed in 5 days if not completely satisfied. 


PAUL DANIELS 


Dept. 3, P.O. Box 308, G.P.O. New York 1, New York 
- Playwrights Earn Fortunes 


Possibly you, too. can win fame and fortune with a 
Broadway or Hollywood ‘‘smash hit.’ Write for full par- 
ticulars about a series of playwrighting lessons which are 
now available by mail for the first time. These lessons, - 
prepared by a man who studied under the instructor ot 
many of America's leading playwrights, have been given 
to university and other students for the past 15 years and 
have resulted in over 100 actual stage productions. Lec- 
tures include instructions on how to market scripts you 
have written. Write: “Playwrighting by Mail,” 401 
C ‘utler Building, Rochester 4. N. Y 
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ROLL DEVELOPED ‘Scarce 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, developing 1 0c. 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
Sees Se Wes. 










Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
iant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
orgeous fur. Big demand. 
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Sellersville, Pa. 
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New All Stee/ 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
STAND 





Holds tree up to 3% inch safely in place. Makes 
setting up a complete joy. Features safety through 
its design. Large Waterbowl holds half a gallon. 
Keeps trees green, Needles stay. Handsomely 
painted in forest green. Price $3.75 delivered free if 
money order is enclosed with order. Will ship C.O.D. 


ALFRED LUTSCHE 


R.F.D. 2, MONROE, MICH. 





SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 


Milton H. 
Foundation 


Berry 
Schools 














Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 

Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 


For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 







Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 






Many Swedish este graduates make $50, $75 
or even More per week Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals. sanatoriums, clubs or 
Private practice Othera make gox 
Money in spare time. You can win inde- 
fendence and prepare for future security 
bY training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy ¢ harte — 32-page. 
Hivetrated | Book FREE—N« 


of Swed ish “Macsoge 
AI ot cS Re 100 £ Otic 30 Chicaee id 


OLLEGE 


course ready 


Enjoy college, gain ability, culture, 
with this Course, at home. No previous 
training needed. Everything furnished. 
Start today. Why not? Send for this 
guide, free, “Yourself at College.’ 


__University Keys 40-F Park Place, New York 


STUDY PSYCHOLOGY 


A brief dynamic extension course in APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY revealing basic principles of Health, 
Happiness, Personality and Successful Living, including 
confidential consultation on personal problems. Process 
of Psycho-Analysis made clear 

A preliminary course to a DEGREE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Write for Free Booklet Today— 
DOR. JOHN LAMBERT, Pres. 


National Institute of Psycholog 
P.O. Box | 0. Box 6 Washington 4, 0. C. 


WANT a permanent business 
profession of your own? Learn 
to make and fit arch supports. 
Earnings of men and women 


in this profession run as high 

$50 to $100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody — easy 

ter rms for home training — no further capital needed, no 

oods to buy, no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years 
n business 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 1904 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Gobbledygook or New Era? 


What do people think about radio? 
They like it. Three-fourths of them think 
it’s either excellent. All think 
radio is doing a better job than news- 
churches, schools or local govern- 


good or 


ment. 

That was the answer the National 
Opinion Research Center got in a cross- 
section poll done for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and presented in a 
new book, The People Look at Radio (The 
University of North Carolina Press). 

Nothing New. At a convention in 
Chicago, broadcasters themselves reached 
about the same conclusions. Most of them 
pooh-poohed a warning from Willianr S. 
Paley, CBS board chief. Radio must drop 
its advertising and draw up a 
new set of standards, he said. If not, peo- 
ple will lose confidence in radio and let 
government take over. 

According to the survey, as analyzed 
by California University’s Dr. Paul Laz- 
arsfeld and University of Denver’s Harry 
Field, most listeners aren’t aware of “ex- 
cesses.” Two-thirds say they feel like 
criticizing when they listen to the radio, 
these are annoyed by 
commercials. A few enjoy them. 

Good and Bad. Listeners who com- 
plain about advertising think there is too 
much of it or it is silly. “I prefer to listen 
only to be entertained,” said a grocery 
clerk. 

Some ask for longer, 
newscasts. 

About 


“excesses” 


more detailed 


half the women tune in on 
“soap operas.” The other half can’t stand 
them. No survey, say the authors, has 
been able to explain the sharp rift. 

Another subject was government con- 
trol. Radio men have long claimed the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
too much power, especially over program- 
ming. At the NAB convention, Charles 
R. Denny, acting FCC chairman, clarified 
the Blue Book—code of _ broadcasting 
standards FCC adopted last March. 

A broadcaster must live up to prom- 
ises he made when he applied for his 
license, the code says. He should provide 
balanced programs, a reasonable number 
of local “live” shows, adequate time for 
public issues. 

If a broadcaster fails to live up to 
these standards, FCC will refuse the an- 
nual renewal of his license. (To date, only 
one station, William Randolph Hearst’s 
WBAL in Baltimore, has been penalized 
for falling short. It’s operating on a tem- 
porary license pending proof that its com- 
mercials haven’t been excessive. ) 

Straighter News. When quizzers 
asked listeners if the government had any- 


thing to do with the operation of radio 
stations, only half said it did, 16% said it 
didn’t, and 34% didn’t know. People 
aren’t interested in frequencies, wattage 


and ownership where even NAB agrees the 
industry needs regulation. They do think 


Government should see to it that news- 
casts are truthful and that there are a 
number of educational programs. 

On the whole, people favor private- 
ownership of radio, although few have 
given it much thought. Only 226% know 
that the British Broadcasting Corp. is gov- 
ernment-owned and tax-supported. 

Tete-a-Tete. Apparently, the authors 
summed up, people are “willing to let the 
experts work out the balance between gov- 
ernment supervision and self-regulation.” 
That’s what the experts plan to do. In 
Chicago, FCC’s Denny and NAB Presi- 
dent Justin Miller decided to meet for 
lunch once a month to talk things over. 

It looked like a new era coming. But 
industry was doubtful. Broadcasting Mag- 


azine editorialized that the “plain, forth- 
right talk” at Chicago had happened be- 


fore. Then afterward it always “became 
double talk and gobbledygook.” 
“It must not happen again. 


broadcasters would be well 


If it does, 
advised to 


study up on the care and feeding of the 
British Broadcasting Corp.” 





CAROLYN HAGNER SHAW. Hers is mannerly 
advice. (SEE: Capital P's & Q's) 


Capital P’s & Q’s 


With Washington’s social life in full 
whirl again, radio station WMAL was 
quick to sign up the local Emily Post. 

For years uppercrust hostesses have 
relied on Carolyn Hagner Shaw’s green 
suede-covered Social List of Washington 
for formal protocol. 

Now all Washington women can get 
their rules in an informal chatty style 
every Sunday noon, from the ‘ex-social 
secretary herself. 

High and Low. Few listeners to 
Modern Manners will ever be invited to 
the White House or have to know whether 
a General takes precedence over an Ad- 
miral (he does). But they send sacksful 
of letters asking how to apply high-society 
manners to small-time gatherings. 

Because people are “becoming more 
conscious about the correct Way to do 
things” Mrs. Shaw embroiders her script 
with tips on how to select Christmas cards, 
make introductions, when to wear hats. 

“A common sense, gracious approach 
is more important than any set of rules 
... and that applies to everyday living as 
well as Washington society,” she says. 
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Edueation 


Underwood & Unaerwood 


"NO," said John E. Wade, superintendent of 
schools. (SEE: New York Crackdown) 


New York Crackdown 


Professional propagandists have al- 
ways found the schools a happy hunting 
ground. 

With few exceptions, their cause has 
been a plausible one. Always the pretense 
has been the same: To relate school work 
to real life. 

Thus during the war, there were 
courses in rationing, some in price con- 
trol. Some of the material came from the 
OPA; some from local groups. Some of it 
even had a political slant. Before the war, 
the U.S. Office of Education sponsored a 
broadcast in which there was a song with 
the words: “There is an FDR in Free- 
dom.” 

Last week a full-fledged program was 
under way in New York City schools to 
“refrain from buying at inflated prices.” 
A circular, containing detailed advice on 
the subject, was sent out by Dr. Edward 
Reich, in charge of consumer education 
for the Board of Education. 

As propaganda, it was nothing new. 
Similar types had been running full steam 
elsewhere. Admittedly, its aim was good, 
its approach clumsy. 

But 68-year-old Superintendent of 
Schools John E. Wade decided he had had 
enough. Propaganda is propaganda, he 
held; it has no place in the schools. 

No-Man. Wade ordered the circular 
withdrawn, the program stopped. 

“I do not feel,” he said, “it is within 
the province of the Board of Education 
to tell the people what to do in this kind 
of situation.” 

Loud was the outcry. The United 
Parents Association was angry. Its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rose Shapiro, protested: “Dur- 
ing the war we made progress in relating 
school work to real life. We do not know 
what motivated the Superintendent of 
Schools to censure Dr. Reich in so public 
a manner, but we are alarmed lest it give 
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the impression that the schools will no 
longer concern themselves with problems 
such as inflation.” 

Appointed by former Mayor La 
Guardia, Wade is known for his outspoken 
views, refusal to temporize. At 70 he will 
retire, after nearly 45 years of service 
in Manhattan’s schools. 

Said one schoolman last week: 
“They'll have to look far and wide to get 
an educator of Wade’s courage, plain- 
speaking. No wonder some folks don’t 
like him. He didn’t believe in propaganda 
in the schools in 1905. He doesn’t now.” 


Too Little Learning? 


High school students loaf too much, 
study too little, charges Dr. Paul Collier, 
director of Connecticut’s Bureau of Youth 
Service. 


“We have found in experiments,” he * 


told the New York State Association of 
Deans, “that high school students can 
carry as high as 11 or 12 subjects a year, 
compared with the four or five they are 
now required to pursue. 

“There is too much loafing going on. 
They can easily and readily handle a 
heavier study schedule. 

“Another major defect is the too free 
use of the elective system. Students should 





not be permitted to elect themselves out 
of a good, general education program. 
Moreover, the sequence of courses is bad. 
Specialized training should be postponed 
to the 11th or 12th grades. We need to 
get back, in the lower grades, to a good 
general educational program.” 

Debate. Collier's words were a sub- 
ject of animated discussion by the con- 
ference of New. York State deans of boys 
and girls—a fancy name for guidance per- 
sonnel, He got a tremendous reception. 

What Collier didn’t say, and could 
have said, some educators later pointed 
out, is that the high school study-schedule 
in England and France is almost twice as 
heavy as ours, their graduates generally 
better equipped for college. 


Instead of Westerns 


Out of the Johnston office in New 
York (Motion Picture Producers’ Asso- 
ciation) comes the news that beginning 
this week producers are getting together 
on a Children’s Film Library. 

Designed for Saturday morning show- 
ing in regular theaters, it consists of top- 
notch story-book movies of yesterday— 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Green Pas- 
tures, Prince and the Pauper, Young Buf- 
falo Bill and 24 others. 


International 


Nazi vs. U. S. Education 


Not many inmates of Nazi concen- 
tration camps lived to tell the story, 
much less get an education, Exception 
was 14-year-old Reise Gruenzweig. 
Last week this pretty Czechoslovakian, 
who spent seven months in the infa- 
mous Auschwitz camp, started to sthool 
at the Beth Jacob Teaching Seminary 
of America, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Here she is showing her camp 
identification number to a classmate. 

Reise has not yet learned English, 
speaks through an interpreter. No 
stranger to danger—in the concentra- 
tion camp she worked in a room just 
outside the poison gas chamber—she 
stowed away on the S. S. Drottning- 
holm, was interned at Ellis Island seven 


weeks. When the American Army lib- 
erated her, she weighed only 58 lbs. 
Now she tips the scales at 120. 

Tension. Nazi education—the fear 
of death and torture—has left its mark 
on her. Impassive, rarely smiling, her 
expression seldom changes. The learn- 
ing process is reacquired slowly by such 
people, psychologists say. At Beth 
Jacob she is learning English, hopes to 
speak it a little before she-is deported, 
with hopes to return again. 

Now she is learning the difference 
between Nazi and U.S. education. The 
smiles, gaiety of her classmates, she 
can’t understand. Gradually, a shade 
of expression creeps into her face. The 
paralysis of fear is loosening its grip. 
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MIGHTY FAST RELIEF 


for coughs of 


TIGHT ACHING 
CHEST COLDS 


And so long-lasting, too! 


At the first sign of a chest cold—rub 
on good old reliable Musterole. It in- 
stantly starts to relieve coughs and 
tight soreness in chest muscles. You 
can actually feel it work! 

Then Musterole helps break up the 
painful surface congestion and actu- 
ally checks the irritation. 

Musterole offers ALL the advantages | 
of a warming, stimulating mustard | 
plaster yet is so much easier to apply. 
Just rub it on. In 3 Strengths. 
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~ QUICK - SAFE - SURE | 
THE EASY WAY TO KILL 


RATS 


You'll find K-R-O quick acting. It's con- 
stantly checked to maintain highest killing 
Made of red squill, it’s safer to use 
around children, livestock, pets, and poultry. 
K-R-O kills rats or your money back! IN 2 





power 





FORMS ... K-R-O Bis-Kits (nothing to 
mix) at 35cand $1... K-R-O Powder (enough 
to make 200 baits) only 75c. At most drug, 


feed, and seed stores. 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,”’ by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. 


Write for your copy, now. 
The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


“= KR-O| 
__Dert. 158. 


Heart Warming, tingling 
Christmas Stories in a special 
aift Edition. Nearly a dozen 


of them—all new, recently 

published, and beautifully 

printed on Expensive fancy, cockle paper. 
Beautifully illustrated! A charming Christ- 
mas Book—limited edition only! While they 
last—320c per copy 4—$1.00, 10—$2.00, 









| Christmas 


It's NEW! Nothing like it any- 
wheret Children 6-60 every- 
where go wild over it! Blank 
Pages in daytime, but just 
watch the Pages light up with 
wonderful pictures in eerie Mys 
terious Yellow, Green & Blue 
Lights! Fascinating to SEE! 
Just 40c postpaid—3—$1.00 
6—$1.75. (Makes a Wonderful 
Xmas Gift.) 


ANRUAL PRESS, Box 591-DB, Lynn, 
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Monuments of enduring beauty- 

teed Write for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 

2124 F Piedmont Rd..A , io, é 

MONEY - —_ | 

Catatag tae meetin val- 

Ranches, Const-te-Cenel, mailed FREE. TELL us 

what you want. Where? Price? Terms? Save time 

STROUT REALTY 
20 W. 9th St. 


Lettering free Satisfaction guaran- 

j tanta, 

Far S: Auto Cabins, Stores, 
—money through our 46-year-old service. Write. 
255 4th Avenue 

New York 10 Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Smiths to the Rescue 


Frustrated after VJ-Day by short- 
autos, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and the like, John Smith and his 
wife eagerly turned to non-durables. 


ages ol 


High prices for goods of inferior 
quality did not stop them. They bought 
everything in sight—clothing, shoes, 


things to eat and drink. Their lavish ex- 
penditures astonished the world. 

Last fortnight the Smiths were hailed 
as the unsung heroes of the postwar epoch. 
The tribute came from Louis J. Paradiso, 
chief of the Commerce Department's 
Division of Business Structure. He said: 
‘Their tremendous urge to buy during the 
first half of 1946 averted a depression.” 

Encore. He added: “Whether the 
nation slips into a depression sometime 
after Jan. t or goes ahead on a level of 
good prosperity depends on whether the 
Smiths will again come to the rescue.” 

Paradiso’s story of how the Smiths 
saved the nation is buried in his new 
100-page book of hard-hitting but hard- 
to-read statistics. It’s something most 
Smiths will never look at (Current Eco- 
nomic’ Analyses for Retail Business). 

“During the first half of 1946,” says 
Paradiso, “the Smiths bought $75.5 bil- 
lion of non-durables. This was $12 billion 
(20%) more than expected on the basis 
of the pre-war pattern of their incomes 
and spending habits.” 

He sums up: “This was the greatest 
unanticipated development of the post- 
war period. While durable goods indus- 
tries were tied up by strikes or shortages 
the eagerness of the Smiths to buy any- 
thing and everything in sight kept soft 
goods factories going, sustained employ- 
ment, averted depression.” (See chart.) 

Tighter Purse Strings. Now econo- 
mists are asking: Since the Smiths have 
been spending a far larger proportion of 


their income than usual for soft goods, 
what will they do as durables become 
more plentiful? Answer: Probably cur- 
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Partial Depression 


Depression 








tail expenditures for soft goods as sharply 
as they can. 

They've already done just that—de- 
partment stores’ annual fall buying boom 
failed to materialize this year. 

Down-trend for soft goods is also 
indicated by the extent to which the 
Smiths have become price-conscious. They 
don’t grab and say, “I'll take it,” as they 
used to. Now it’s “How much?” 

This has turned the eyes of econo- 
mists to retail trade inventories. Here's 
what Federal Reserve Board figures tell: 
296 department stores have $750 million 
worth of goods in inventories as against 
$394 million in 1939. These stores had 
less than $100 million of undelivered 
goods on order in pre-war days, Today’s 
orders top $1 billion. 

Vicious Circle. Thus, 
sharply curtail purchases of soft goods, 
store owners will cancel orders, jobbers 
and retailers will take losses on goods 1 
stock, makers of soft goods will cut out- 
put. This threatens layoffs and depression. 

To prevent it, Paradiso and other 
economists urge soft goods manufactur- 
ers to switch production from high-priced 
to low-priced lines of good quality—like 
inexpensive shirts and women’s wear. 

Makers of durable goods should speed 
output of better-quality radios, furniture, 
electric appliances. Consumer resistance 
mounts while the Smiths wait for 
war improvements.” 

The Smiths must learn to think of 
themselves not only as purchasers but as 
producers, too, in partnership with fac- 
tory owners to make more and better 
goods to sell at competitive prices. 


DDT Spells Beef 


DDT can do more for a meat short- 
age than OPA ever did. A pound of it 
sprayed on beef cattle can produce 1,285 
extra Ibs. of beef. Experiments, support- 
ing this conclusion, were iaid before the 


if the Smiths 


~ post- 


nation’s economic entomologists at their 
annual convention in Atlantic City last 
fortnight. 

In Kansas, 600 growing animals, 


20 days over a two-month 
pens and pasture 


sprayed every 
period, were quiet in 
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Pathfinder Chart 


HOW THE SMITHS AVERTED DEPRESSION. (A) If the Smiths had spent $40 billion for soft 

goods during first half of 1946 as they did in 1941 (best prewar year) there would have been a 

depression. (B) Had they spent $63.4 billion (normal expectation) there would have been partial 

depression. (C) Actually they created a boom by spending $75.5 billion, kept soft goods fac- 
tories humming while hard goods workers struck. (SEE: Smiths to the Rescue) 
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EXPERIMENT. Planes spray apple codling moth 
twith DDT. (SEE: DDT Spells Beef) 


while 50 untreated animals fought horn 
flies continually, Result: the treated ani- 
mals gained an average of 4-lb. or more 
a day in excess of that gained by the un- 
treated animals. 

Cost: about s5¢ a head for each ani- 
mal sprayed three times. 

Horn flies (anywhere from 500 to 
20,000 at a time) feast on the backs of 
cattle. After feeding they alight on the 
base of the horns, not to eat but to rest. 

Limitations. Entomologists will rely 
heavily on DDT in their 1947 campaign 
against injurious insects. Said Fred L. 
Bishop, assistant chief of U.S. Bureau of 
Entomology: 

“Many early predictions about DDT 
as a wonder insect killer have come true. 
But it’s not a cure-all. Its greatest limi- 
tation is due to its toxicity. Thorough 
study of that becomes the first great re- 
sponsibility of the entomologist because 
DDT is both highly effective and badly 
needed against the cabbage caterpillar, 
apple codling moth, tomato fruit worm, 
sucking insects on alfalfa and other for- 
age crops.” 

The scientists agreed on this general 
caution: A few weeks should elapse be- 
tween DDT treatment and human con- 
sumption. 


Investor's Best Bet 


First among “safest” investments to- 
day is good business property in small 
rural American cities—if well-maintained, 
and properly insured. 

After a month’s travel in big and 
small cities, that was the advice econo- 
mist Roger W. Babson gave newspaper 
readers. 

“The investor who wants 4% on his 
money without owner’s cares,” he said, 
“can’t do better than take a mortgage on 
such property.” 

Babson’s secretary asked him how to 
invest $5,000 savings safely. He listed 
stocks of nine companies whose assets 
are “distributed throughout the great 
agricultural districts:” General Foods, 
Kroger Grocery Co., Pet Milk, J. C. 
Penney, McLellan Stores, Diamond 
Match, Deere & Co., Corn Products, 
Quaker Oats. 
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WARNING! 


76% of all Fires* 
SN iolemiceliime mutlel (ols 


JOUVE never had a fire? You 
don’t think fire can destroy your 
home, your job, your life? 

Ten thousand persons who will lose 
their lives in fire this year didn’t think 
so either. Thousands seeking places 
to live in the nation’s most acute 
housing shortage didn’t plan the fires 
that made them homeless. 

But over the nation—fire races to 
a new all-time record of destruction 
—$600,000,000; 25% above 1945. 

Now—as you read—determine to 
act to avoid fire’s destruction in your 
home and your place of business. 

Do these four things: 

1. Be careful with matches and 
when smoking. 

2. Check all heating and cooking 
equipment—stoves, furnaces, chim- 





causes 


neys, etc.—keep them clean. and in 
good repair. 

3. Be careful with kerosene—don’t 
use gasoline, benzine, and other in- 
flammables inside the home. 

4. Check all electrical wiring and 
appliances—have defects eliminated 
—keep them in good repair. Buy ap- 
pliances approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

These are the four major causes of 
fire. These are the breeding spots 
where 76% of all fires can be prevented. 


Check your fire insurance now. 
. Consult your local insurance agent or 
broker about today’s higher values. 
Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call now may save wath, 
you thousands of dollars. heewemd 2 

‘ 4 Poe ae, 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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NEWEST GIFT FROM ELECTRONIC SCIENCE TO INDUSTRY is a faster-stepping stop watch 








which will accurately clock one-millionth of a second. 
7 caused by shortage of soda ash needed in making glass. But plastic is 
still too easily scratched for use in windshields. 


SELLERS' MARKET IN ELECTRIC APPLIANCES is expected to disappear gradually by 
mid-1947 with refrigerator sales the first casualty. Some retail 
dealers, now over-—expanded to twice their pre-war total, may be hard 
hit. 

EACH $2,000 INVESTED IN MACHINE TOOLS turns out $100,000 in useful goods 
annually, estimates tool-maker L. A. Wilkie, Des Plaines, Ill. For 
every man employed in American industry a minimum investment of $600 
in machine tools is required. 

SOFT NATURAL BAHAMA SPONGES are becoming available in U. S. for the first time 
Since 1938, when a fungus—like disease attacked growing sponges, 
forced closing of beds. 


DRILLERS FOR MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. seek oil in the ocean's floor with a rig 
set up in 16 ft. of water on a man-made island 37 miles off the Gulf 
Coast near Morgan City, La. First such operation undertaken more than 


two miles from shore, it has reached a depth of 8,000 ft. 
U. S. NOW HAS AN AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLE for every 4.5 persons. New Zealand is next 


with one for six persons; Canada and Australia tie for third place 

with one for eight persons. 

WAA'S MASTER PLAN for disposing of 75% of all surplus goods now on hand 
requires regional offices to put up for sale at least 60% of their 


present holdings by Dec. 31, 15% during January. 
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snow-melting systems on driveways to replace shovels and chemicals. 
Hot water (165° F.) circulated in buried iron pipes at rate of 50 gals. 
a minute will remove at least one inch of snow or one-tenth inch of 
ice an hour. 

NEW CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. plant near Houston, Tex., will make 100 million 
lbs. of dextrose a year out of 6 million bushels of milo maize, grain 
sorghum which grows in semi-arid districts and was formerly used 
mainly as stock feed. 

MANY USES ARE PREDICTED FOR G.E.'S NEW RUBBER made with a so-called silicon 
(sand) base because it can stand extreme temperatures (-55° F. to 
520° F.). Example: It may make gaskets in hottest high-speed 
engines. 

BUDGET BUREAU'S PRUNING KNIFE is ready to cut off Geological Survey's request 
for $3 million to explore continental shelf during next fiscal year. 
Reason: Economy. 

ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC POWER to light 100 million household lamps will be avail- 
able in 31 states when General Electric finishes steam-—turbine 
generators now on order. 

COMPLAINTS BY AIRLINE PASSENGERS over slow ticket dispensing will subside when 
new forms, going into use next fortnight at Newark airport, can be 
issued in a matter of seconds. 

100 MILLION POUNDS OF RAW SUGAR in ship-holds in New York harbor last fortnight 
couldn't be got ashore because of maritime strike, so four big refin- 
eries shut down., several thousand men went idle, nation's sugar bowls 
stayed empty. 

DON'T LOOK FOR SHOE PRICES to go up more than 20%. Price rises will be 
temporary with leveling off next spring when hide supplies will be in 
balance. 

EXPECT MORE ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM NATIONWIDE MANUFACTURERS that they're setting up 
assembly plants in West. Inducements are savings in freight rates and 
less risk of labor stoppages. 
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The Smile of Beauty 


“A good name.” says the Poet, “is 
better than riches.” 

No stranger to the wisdom of the ages 
last week was George S. McMillan, sec- 
retary of Bristol-Myers Co, Earnestly, 
he pleaded before the House Committee 
investigating the Disposal of Surplus 
Property, that a good name is riches. Not 
a member was inclined to dissent. 

During the war, said McMillan, Bris- 
tol-Myers sold quantities of Ipana tooth- 
paste, Vitalis hair preparation and Ingram 
shaving cream to the armed forces, at a 
heavy discount, far below standard price. 
Civilian orders were skimpily rationed. 

Wear & Tear. Quantities of these 
products, all bearing the familiar trade- 
marks, piled up in warehouses. By 
war's end, it took no eagle eye to see 
how the unused packages had suffered 
from Army and Navy handling. Con- 
tainers were battered, broken, be-spattered 
with the grime and dust of a dozén coun- 
tries. Then War Assets Administration, 
the new owner, proposed to sell this sur- 
plus to the “trade.” 

Bristol-Myers was alarmed. Patiently, 
carefully, over the years they had built up 
their trade-marks—guarantees of quality 
to their customers. Now these products 
would be bought by brokers and re-sold 
perhaps at cut rate prices, and in dilapi- 
dated condition. 

"No." Hastily McMillan went to War 
Assets, seeking to buy them all at 1¢ 
more per package than the Government 
paid. Back came the answer: “No, we 
can't do that unless it is demonstrated 
they are in a condition harmful to public 
health. The protection of a brand name 
will not be considered as adequate justi- 
fication for resale to the original manu- 
facturer.” 

Stymied, McMillan took B-M’s case 
to the House Surplus Property committee. 
Already, he told the committee, Bristol- 
Myers had bought from brokers and 
destroyed $125,000 worth of these prod- 
ucts. “Our sole purpose,” he said, “is to 
protect our good name, and to protect 
the consumer from damaged goods.” 

Friend. Brooklyn’s Congressman, 
John J. Rooney, understood. “A good 
name,” he said softly, “is nothing to be 
sneered at. I agree with you: I would 
make a poor figure campaigning for Con- 
gress in a dirty shirt.” 

Watching, on the sidelines, was many 
another American manufacturer. Their 
story, in varying degrees, was the same. 
Gloomily, they reported: ‘War Assets 
appears to be the sole judge. The manu- 
facturer is helpless.” 


Store Aloft 


The Air Age’s latest boon to modern 
merchandising is the Flying Show-Room. 

The idea and the plane—a converted 
Douglas transport—were launched by 
the Atlas Supply Co., Chicago, to help 
retailers sell automobile and airplane 
accessories. Completely gadgeted and off 
on a coast-to-coast tour, the “store” will 
drop in on 800 U.S. cities. 
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Whether he smokes a pipe— or rolls 
his own cigarettes —@ gift 
of Prince Albert is sure to please 


ing this 16- 
Dealers everywhere ring 
ounce tin of Prince 
gifts. It’s all ready t 
wrapping—even space for 


sonal greeting. 


are featu 


Albert for Christmas 
o give—8ay Christmas 
your own per- 


16-02. TIN—Also available 


in Yo-lb. size 


our-own ciga- 
co quite ALSO IN 
POCKET SIZE 


or roll-y 
re’s no other tobac 
It’s crimp cut to 
to draw smooth 
and firm in 


For pipes 
rettes, the 
like Prince Albert. 
pack better in a pipe, ' 
and easy—or to roll up fast es ine 
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Sports 





International 


LEADS ARMY. Co-Captain Glen W. Davis 
sparks Cadet attack. (SEE: Army-Navy Show) 


Army-Navy Show 


On the last week-end of November, 
Philadelphia is no City of Brotherly Love. 

Beginning on Wednesday, Philadel- 
phians find their hotels and restaurants 
uncomfortably crowded, their taxis and 
street cars jammed, their downtown flower 
shops, sports stores and vegetable stands 
turned into ticket speculators’ offices. 

The reasons are the annual Cornell- 
Pennsylvania football game on Thanks- 
giving Day and, on the Saturday follow- 
ing, the Army-Navy game at the vast, 
104,000-seat Municipal Stadium. 

This November Philadelphia’s big 
“football week-end” promised to outdo 
all others in crowds and color. Hordes of 
alumni and students were ready to pour 
into Pennsylvania’s Franklin Field for the 
Cornell game, which Penn usually wins. 
Thousands more would be on hand for the 
Army-Navy affair for which the city and 
nation really were waiting. 

Army on Top. Once again the Army- 
Navy meeting, from a football viewpoint, 
would by no means be the season’s out- 
standing game. Navy’s dismal record 
made the Midshipmen look like easy 
marks for Army’s powerful Davis, Blan- 
chard & Co. 

Nevertheless, because its pageantry 
has made it a national institution, the 
game still commanded attention. Besides 
there always was the possibility that un- 
derdog Navy might spring an upset. 

Only rain would prevent a full house, 
reduce speculators’ prices of $10 to $20 
(for a $4.80 ticket) to a mere 75¢ at 
kickoff time. 


The Vanishing Moose 


Wyoming counted up its moose kill 
last week, found the total would run close 
to 200 and claimed title as the nation’s 
No. rt moose-hunting state. Only other 
state where hunters were permitted to 
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stalk the continent’s largest game animal 
was Idaho, which, for the first time in 50 
years, opened its 500-member herd to 
hunters, recorded a bag of 26 bulls. 

But this did not mean that moose- 
hunting was on its way back as a major 
outdoor sport. Most moose-minded sports- 
men were still obliged to turn to Canada. 
The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, pessi- 
mistic over the moose’s chances of sur- 
vival, counted only 14,800 still alive in 
the U.S. and Wyoming, with an inven- 
tory of some 3,500 of the animals, re- 
stricted hunting to 275 applicants who 
were chosen by lot. 

Food Problem. Once ranging as far 
south as Pennsylvania, moose now occupy 
only about one-third of their former ter- 
ritory, pushing farther and farther back into 
bogs and swamps of the northern U.S. 
Even where, as in Wyoming, the moose 
population does increase, it must be con- 
trolled by hunting. Too many moose on 
limited range country result in starvation, 
and no one has yet tried transporting a 
truculent 1,400-lb, bull to greener pastures. 

Best hunting grounds for U.S. sports- 
men who can spare the time and money 
is Alaska, which boasts about 21,000 
moose, grows the largest in the world. 


/ 


Mr. Pants Tries Again 


As is the case in any major U.S. in- 
dustry, running organized baseball, with 
its multi-million-dollar investments in 
franchises, players and parks, is a full- 
time, all-year job. To make sure the job 
is being done right, baseball ~ annually 
holds a mid-winter, off-season meeting. 
This year the convention will be in Los 
Angeles, in December. 

Minor league representatives will 
meet first—Dec. 4 to 6. Major league 
owners will gather Dec. 5 to 7. Their 
problems: To thresh out a new major- 
minor agreement; to junk the proposed 
168-game major league schedule for 1947; 
to elect a minor league representative to 
baseball’s new executive council; to ratify 
last summer’s “magna charta” agreement, 
worked out between big league owners and 


players to redress player grievances. 

But what promised to produce the 
convention’s fireworks was another bid by 
the Pacific Coast League for full major 
league status with the American and Na- 
tional Leagues. Defeated in application 
for higher rating a year ago, the PCL this 
time had the major league owners meet- 





Big League Performers 


Baseball men will be entertained 
by two new brother club-owners when 
they reach Los Angeles. On the con- 
vention’s entertainment committee are 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby, now minor 
stockholders of the Cleveland Indians 
and Pittsburgh Pirates, respectively. 





ing in its own back yard and was deter- 
mined to make the most of it. 
Growing Pains. Organized in 1903, 


the PCL embraces San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Hollywood, and San _ Diego, 


thinks it should be major league because 
its area “is the fastest growing in Amer- 
ica.” 

Spearhead in the PCL fight is its 
president, Clarence “Pants” Rowland who 
argues that Pacific Coast fans demand and 
are ready to support major league ball. 
Rowland insists PCL salaries already 
equal or surpass those of rank and file 
players in the majors, points out that 
five of his clubs are ready to expand their 
parks to major league size. 

Moreover, says Rowland, raising 
PCL status would (1) increase attendance 
because of the prestige of a major league 
tag; (2) enable PCL to keep its stars at 
home, thus insuring better baseball and 
still bigger crowds on the West Coast. 

Opposition. Professional football 
established three major teams on the Pa- 
cific slope this fall, but big league base- 
ball men, not anxious to develop more 
competition for playing talent, showed 
every sign of balking at Rowland de- 


mands. Their argument: the Coast is not 
ready for major ball yet. 





U. S. Forest Service 


BOSS OF THE BOGS. It's still possible to bag one in Northern U. S. (SEE: Vanishing Moose) 
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Aviation 


Cigar with a Future 


Since 1783 when: two French aero- 
nauts filled a 35-ft. paper bag with hot 
air and watched it soar skyward, men 
have dreamed of lighter-than-air-craft as 
“ocean liners” of the sky. 

In America the dreaming turned into 
action through Paul W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Aircraft Corp, Un- 
der his direction Goodyear has kept plug- 


Other safety features that will appeal 
to airminded Americans who have read 
more than enough about plane crashes are 
(1) the dirigible’s ability to stay aloft 
without power and (2) its finely con- 
trollable speed that allows creeping into 
fog-bound airports. 

Place. To Pioneer Litchfield the role 
of the airship is clear—it will be used in 
over-ocean travel where range and capac- 
ity will get full use (betwixt speeding 
plane and plodding liner). 

On trips to Honolulu from the West 
Coast, for instance, Goodyear experts say 
a 112-passenger “de luxe” or a 300- 
passenger “day coach” dirigible can oper- 
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Goodyear, Acme 


PAST & PERHAPS. In 1928 the historic Graft Zeppelin seemed a tremendous thing for air travel. 
Next, however, Goodyear thinks even the loading deck of commercial dirigibles will dwarf the 
craft of yesterday. (SEE: Cigar with a Future) 


ging away at blimp and dirigible construc- 
tion for more than a quarter century. 
From its plants have come almost every 
such craft to bear the American flag. 

Blimp Boost. Now the dreams and 
the planning have new impetus. The-pub- 
lic is again conscious of the brilliant pos- 
sibilities of the cigar-shaped craft. The 
Navy’s 310-ft. blimp XM-1 had broken 
air endurance records with an uninter- 
rupted week-long flight. 

But for most people the main ques- 
tion is still: “What can craft like the 
XM-1 do for me, as a traveler?”’ Answer: 
Probably nothing. 

The dirigibles that will some day 
serve civilian globe-trotters will make the 
Navy craft look like a scale model. 

Vision. On Goodyear’s far-sighted 
drafting boards the commercial dirigible 
looks something like-this: 

It will be about 950 ft. long, use about 
10 million cu. ft. of helium, compared to 
the XM-1’s 725,000. (Helium—lighter than 
air but strictly noninflammable—is the 
biggest safety factor in dirigible travel. 
The 13 deaths from commercial ‘dirigible 
operation were caused by highly inflam- 
mable hydrogen. ) 
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ate at one-half the cost of airplane trans- 
portation. Longer trips, to the Orient or 
Europe would be only a*‘third as expen- 
sive. Fares for the “short haul” might be 
as low as $85. 

Inside, the craft would have liner- 
type staterooms and salons—but dirigible 
travelers wouldn’t be seasick, or airsick. 
A speed of 90 mph would be three times 
as fast as surface vessels. 

Largely responsible for slowing full 
development, however, are travelers them- 
selves. They seem to think a dirigible 
looks too funny to be serious—but Good- 
year’s planners heard the same thing said 
about the airplane, once upon a time. 


Service Plus 


No one who buys a car expects to get 
a private road thrown in with it. Like- 
wise, airplane buyers don’t expect a pri- 
vate landing strip. 

Farmers in the Charlotte, N.C., area, 
however, are about to get the unexpected. 
Piper Aircraft dealer Ed Brockenbrough 
is buying a bulldozer to scrape out run- 
ways on customers’ farms, will do the job 
at cost. 
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A Speed SHAVER 
Get this sensational, \) aay does it 
modern razor today. 
because 


Then see for yourself 





how simple, easy your double thick 
shaving becomes. En- deluxe biade 
clicks in 


joy Enders’ extra keen 







blade and pressure- ee 

‘ nothing to 
less, graceful action. take apart 
Save time. Shave closer streamlined 









action 
new safety 


with safety, comfort. 
Join the swing to sim- 
pler shaving—simpler, 
easier from start to | Address: 
finish.GetEnderstoday, | Dept. I 


OURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic, Conn 

POCKET ADDING MACHINE 
Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, afds mul- 














tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 
real machine—guaranteed 5 years 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 
name and address. We ship immed- 
iately. On delivery, pay postman 


$2.50 (plus C.O.D. and post- 
2 


age charges). If yousend $2.50 
with order, we pay postage 
Leatherette case 25c addition- 
al. Your money back after 10 

Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES CO., Dept. 3-25 West Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 


days trial if not satisfied 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children Kesidential institute 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks specialist training 
course. Approved under G.I. Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode island 
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With Safety and Confidence 
on These Fine Quality 
SLIGHTLY USED 
HEAVY DUTY 


TRUCK TIRES 


Highest Guolty—Lowest Price 


6.00-20 — 6 Ply $8.50 
32x6 - SPI 13.50 
32x6 10 Ply 17.50 
7.50-20 — 8-PI 18.40 
7.50-20 —10 Ply 19.40 
34x7 10 Ply _|. |: 40 
$.25x20 —10 Ply 21.40 
9.00-20 —10 Ply 22.40 
10.00-20—12 Ply 23.40 
11.00-20—12 Ply 23.40 


% million tires shipped to satisfied 
customers. Trial will convince you. 
EVERY TIRE WITH AT LEAST 
75% to 9% TREAD THICKNESS 
Mail Orders Rushed via Express on 
Receipt of Check or Money Order. 


Phila. 30. Pa. 


834 N. Broad St. 
This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Hard To Beat 








So Easy. No Cooking. . Saves Dollars. 





No matter what you've been using for coughs due | 


to colds, you'll be the first to admit that this sur- 
prising relief, mixed in your own kitchen, is hard to 
beat. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. 
No cooking needed—a child could do it. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then put 244 ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. 
reliefi—about four times as much for your money. 
Tastes fine and never spoils. 

You can feel this home mixture taking right hold of 
a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air passages. Eases 
soreness and difficult breathing, and lets you sleep. 
Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a most reliable soothing agent 
for throat and bronchial irritations. If not satisfied, 
your money will be refunded. 


The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Bright Light with 


‘Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 


For NIGHT WORK..REPAIRS 

- « MOTORING . Here’s a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 
uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard 
batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.BB, 

1050 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 





 °“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 








Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief 

medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No larative. 





This gives you a full pint of splendid cough | 


Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double a= fl eed 


back on return of bottle to us. 25c at all druggists. 
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WRITTEN IN THE WOODS. Mrs. Rich hacked 
out a new book. (SEE: Of Lakes and Woods) 


Of Lakes and Woods 
Louise Dickinson Rich, who 


“took to 
the woods” and wrote a book about it, is 
still in the woods and has written another 
book. This one, Happy the Land (Lippin- 
cott: $3), is more of the same; but nature 
is not boring and that is the stuff of which 
Mrs. Rich writes—lakes and forests and 
the seasons beating against her house be- 
side the Rapid river in northwestern 
Maine. 

The author first went to the area on 
a canoe trip, stopped to pass the time of 
day with a man splitting wood in front of 
an isolated cabin, and returned eight 
months later to marry him. 

Their nearest neighbor was two miles 
away, the nearest shopping center 40. To 
reach the town meant a difficult trip by 
boat and car. 

So, as Mrs. Rich says, she “didn’t gad 
about the stores very much.” When her 
son Rufus was born, her husband was the 
sole attendant and the baby was greased 
with machine oil. 

Stays On. But despite their isolation, 
the Riches found much of value—the 
beauty of the country, the peace and full- 
ness of life lived close to nature, their 
nodding acquaintance with deer and other 
wild animals, the sight of the tiny fleas 
which hopped over the snow and heralded 
spring. 

Even when the author’s husband died, 
leaving her two children to support, she 
could not bring herself to move away. She 
rented a house in the nearest village for 
the winter. 

Goes Back. Some of the episodes of 
her village life are as entertaining as those 
in the woods—the time Rufus entered the 
Ladies Aid club house and broke up a com- 
plete dinner service for 30, the battle with 
the bedbugs, the talk around the pot- 
bellied stove in the country store. 

When spring came Mrs. Rich took 





her offspring and made the journey back 
into the woods. “Don’t bury yourself in 
that place through a mistaken sense of 
loyalty,” wrote friends. “Use your good 
sense and get out.” But Mrs. Rich just 
went on planting her vegetable garden and 
getting the kerosene lamps ready for the 
long nights ahead. After reading Happy 
the Land you can understand why. 


Progressive South 


Ellis Gibbs Arnall of Georgia entered 
politics at the age of six. There was a 
Hallowe'en party for the first grade and 
the pupils drew fortunes out of a wishing 
bat. Little Ellis’ stated simply: “Gover- 
nor you will be.” 

Now, 33 years later, having fulfilled 
that prophecy, Gov. Arnall has written a 
book, The Shore Dimly Seen (Lippincott: 


$3). : 
It is a book dealing first with the 
South’s problems—economic, _ political, 


and social—and, later, with a program for 
the whole nation. It is both well-written 
and provocative and is politically astute in 
that it will please both southern and north- 
ern readers. 

His Goals. For example, Gov. Arnall 
is fighting hard to overcome alleged dis- 
crimination against the South in the mat- 
ter of freight rates. He is an ardent 
champion of free enterprise without too 
much interference from Washington. He 
is a believer in strong state governments. 
He thinks the Negro is entitled to equal 
protection under law, equal educational 
opportunities, and the right to vote. But 
the author adds that he was opposed to 
the Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee, and his only stand on segregation is 
this: 

“Where segregation exists, equal fa- 
cilities must be afforded.” 

Decentralizer. Arnall believes in 
labor unions and looks forward to their 
growth in the South. He favors govern- 
ment spending in time of depression, strict 
laws against monopolies, and decentraliza- 
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A NEW SOUTH. Gov. Arnall pr for it. 
(SEE: Progressive South) 
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NOW, .. can get QUICKLY. . ANYWHERE ee “ANYTIME | 
with this New GUARANTEED 


HOT WANES ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


Portable! Economical! 


Now—hot water in a jiffy—for washing 
dishes, preparing foods, warming baby's 
milk, in the sick room—many other valu- 
able uses. Just insert cord in any AC or 
DC light socket and place the HEATER 

FOR FOR unit in the water and PRESTO—ina 
WASHING THE BATH few minutes you will have all the water 
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White House Physician by Vice- 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire (Putnam: $3). 
If this were the first of the inside-Roose- 
velt books, one could be more enthusiastic 
about it and point out that the author was 
in particularly good position to pick up 
various little nuggets of information about 
the personal life of FDR. Since it is not 
the first, but nearer the tenth, McIntire’s 
cetailed account of Roosevelt’s physical 
ae ups and downs and eventual death at Warm 
as | Springs is not particularly rewarding even 
for the more morbid-than-ordinary reader. | ,S}¥foR 
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tions included. If not delighted, return in 10 days {< r ref und. Factory guata 








Its comforting 


heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear 
Johnson’s Back ~ Aaa: 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

® Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating wad right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

@ Johnson’s BACK PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support i on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell yourdrug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Re Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





, Exquisitely ruffiledand 
wee Sarichly veined, 5 inches 
, Se across. Scarlet, Rose, 
Copper, Saimon, Lav- 
vu ete. S necial--25e- Pkt. Seeds 
~ postpaid for l0c. Send dime today! 
y W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
309 Burpee a or 309 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadeinhia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


SAVOGRAN 


CRACK FILLER 

























AT PAINT AND 
HDWARE STOSES WRITE FOR CIRCULAR Q 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many nurses and certain heebidah-—te quickly 
relieve embarrassing externally caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips a easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 









«eV TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
x «fa Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
H weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron’s New 
H Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes.. Dr. Barron says: ‘“‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed reliet 
ORTHO CO., 111 W.83 ST., Dept. 4R, N. ¥.C. 24 
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Movies 





Olivier’s Shakespeare 


Shakespeare's Henry V is more pag- 
eant than play, and that is the way Lau- 
rence Olivier has approached it in his in- 
spired -screen version. 

Movie audiences may have difficulty 
following the first part, when Henry’s min- 
isters are advising kim that certain lands 
in France rightfully belong to England. 
And much of the Elizabethan humor will 
amuse only Shakespearean scholars. 

None of this matters. For the film 
has been designed and staged so exquisitely 
that it moves across the screen like a 
gigantic fairy tale, illustrated with flaw- 
less taste and soaring imagination. 

Over Some Heads. The customers’ 
ears may be deaf to lines like “Which 
Salique land the French unjustly gloze to 
be the realm of France.” But their eyes 
will be constantly delighted. 

The film opens with a stunning shot 
of London in 1660 (achieved by construct- 
ing a series of meticulously detailed mod- 
els) and moves to the Globe theater for 
scenes of loud, lusty low-comedy. 

Real Theater. The camera shows 
actors performing Henry V on stage, the 
Elizabethan audience laughing and cheer- 
ing in “the pit,” and then goes backstage. 
There is a rainstorm, and the actors val- 


~jantly go on with the performance, though 


the Globe has no roof. 

Even when the film leaves the Globe 
(after Scene I, Act II of the play) the 
settings are kept deliberately theatrical. 
Olivier says: “Because the film was 
planned as a painter’s eye view of moving 
events, we decided to use only painted 
cut-outs for the background and not solid- 
built models. We tried to capture... the 
flat perspective . .. and spirit of fifteenth 
century paintings.” 

Dramatic Punch. From a dramatic 
point of view, the show’s highspot is the 
eve of the Battle of Agincourt (fought in 





1415, with the greatly outnumbered Eng- 
lish defeating the French). Henry, dis- 
guised, wanders among his men and talks 
with them of their fears for the morrow. 
Best speech: “I am afeard there are few 
die well that die in battle,” one of the 
soldiers says, “for how can they charitably 
dispose of anything when blood is their 
argument?” 

The battle is as exciting as a hundred 
horse operas. The French are encased in 
massive armor, with every man his own 
tank, while the English rely on their 
greater mobility—and their bows and ar- 
rows. The arrows win out, in scenes that 
manage to be both bloody and beautiful. 

Heart Throb. Henry V even offers 
boy-meets-girl stuff. The scenes between 
Henry and Princess Katherine of France 
(who speaks no English) are delicately 
romantic, highly amusing. 

Among other things, the movie offers 
the finest Technicolor yet seen. The sets, 
the costumes, the groupings of masses of 
men, make up a breath-taking mosaic of 
color and movement. The acting is uni- 
formly excellent. Olivier, as both actor 
and director, rates that seldom-earned 
label “superb.” 


Psychodrama 


Undercurrent (MGM) is an emotion- 
charged melodrama that will leave the 
most hardened chill-chaser limp. 

Handsome production and a suspense- 
ful script (based on a Thelma Strabel 
story) contribute to the film’s general ex- 
cellence. But most of the credit belongs 
to the movie’s trio of stars. 

Candidate for "Oscar." As the 
heroine, Katherine Hepburn puts over a 
difficult change-of-mood role. The da 
ter of a small-town professor, she’s ie 
off her feet by a rich manufacturer and 
marries him. She gradually discovers odd 
incidents in his past, principally about his 
brother’s strange disappearance. Hep- 
burn’s acting when she finds out the truth 
lines up well as Academy Award material. 

Robert Taylor, prewar pin-up boy, re- 
turns to the screen in a part that’s far 





KINGLY DRAMA. Henry V first came fo the stage in the 16th century. Now modern screen fans 
will see the play in films as if makes its way across the country. (SEE: Olivier's Shakespeare) 
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AMAZING NEW TRAP 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS. 
CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY 





Both ends shut. The animal is caught unhurt 
CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and cats 


have had their paws crushed, in old-fashioned 
traps. Until now there has been no safe and sure 
way to avoid these dangers. 

But now, an amazing new, all-metal, long-last- 
ing, galvanized trap—called the Havahart—will 
catch rats, squirrels, cats and pests without fail 
. + « yet it can’t hurt children, pets; poultry or 
birds. Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs to rust 
or break—so simple—a child can set it. It is open 
at both ends. This gives the animal complete 
confidence. He marches straight in to get the 
bait—both ends close and he’s caught. 

Send card today for illustrated price list. 
HAVAHART, 176 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock.”’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and 4 When flocks are deficient in 
manganese, and other essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Don _ Sung supplies these essential mineral 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in any 
way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c 
for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 
much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 393 Postal Station Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or 
your money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to 
















PLAY IN ONE 
HOUR BY EAR 
AND NOTE "CC 
NEWLY INVENTED SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
Fits piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by 


ear and note and add chords to play beautiful 2-hand pro- 
fessional radio style at one sitting. Fun! A game! No 
exercise or drills. Startle your friends! PLAY 27 COM- 
PLETE SONGS WITH 4 CHORDS (SEND NO MONEY 
JUST Ic CARD). 25 lessons ABC METHOD, including 
many POPULAR SONGS and SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
ALL for $2 plus C.O.D. Save ©. 0. D. 
check, money order. MONEY BACK GUAI 

DALE SHEARS SCHOOL OF 

STUDIO 1012 STRUTHERS 3, OH 


portance, you may 


portance. yvoumay PROTECTION 


tect it with a U. S. Patent which gives you the right to 
exclude others from making, using and selling the inven- 
tion as claimed Detailed information and steps to take 
to secure Patent Pretection will be mailed to you promptly 
without obligation 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Merlin M. Evans, Registered Patent Attorney, 

147-P Merlin Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 


INVENTORS — 
if you consider your 
invention to be 
something of im- 


CLIPPING 
Clip names, ads, SERVICE 


news, data—big markets. Start steady-paying 
business of your own. Secure papers without cost. 
No experience, no investment. Fascinating re- 
writing work. Splendid profits. Make a career 
y 7 Send for free details. CLIPPING BUREAU, 

617-K2, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
Ideal for hobbyist or shop 
worker. Heavy top, 2 large 
drawers. Tool rack, strong 
shelf, bins for nails and bolts. 
59” long—23" wide— 36" high. 
Shipped unassembled, easily 
set up (instructions). F.O.B. Phila. factory. Check or 
M. O. Money back if not satisfied. 


J. B. Nolan, Dept. R, 5040 Walnut St., Phil. 39, Pa. 
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FEAR-RIDDEN. Shadows cloud the marriage 
of Hepburn and Taylor. (SEE: Psychodrama) 


different from his former hero roles. He 
plays the husband—a weak man who lies, 
steals and even murders to get power. He 
marries Hepburn to show his friends he 
can mold a naive girl into a sophisticated 
woman. As a “heavy,” Taylor proves he’s 
a versatile actor. In the future, he should 
be able to avoid the actor’s bugaboo— 
being “typed.” 

Robert Mitchum, the third member 
of the triangle, appears only briefly as 
Taylor’s brother. But he’s an expert scene- 
stealer (remember his bit in Jill the End 
of Time). 

Nervous Tension. The film’s dra- 
matic mood is well served by music. A 
Brahms concerto, in fact, becomes a vital 
clue to the real Taylor. The film’s only 
major fault is that the audience knows 
too long before the screen characters do 
how villainous Taylor is. 


Capsules 
Never Say Goodbye (Warners) is 


a tired bedroom farce, reminiscent of 
Gloria Swanson’s heyday. Divorced play- 
boy Errol Flynn turns on his coy charms 
and romps through unamusing antics to 
win back ex-wife, Eleanor Parker. Their 
offspring, Patti Brady, plays an obnoxious 
juvenile Cupid who gets her wayward 
parents together again. Why she’d bother 
is as puzzling as why. Warners thought this 
motheaten plot was worth its celluloid. 

Wanted for Murder (20th Century 
Fox), an English-made thriller, is saved 
from obscurity by its excellent cast. Eric 
Portman as a well-to-do strangler builds 
up the leading character’s madness to a 
tense climax. The minor actors—Roland 
Culver, Scotland Yard inspector, and his 
dull-witted sergeant, Stanley Hollaway— 
supply a blend of humor, suspense and be- 
lievability not often found in a Hollywood 
second-rater. 





Happy Xmas Gift! 


The Enjoyment 
of Better 
HEARING 



















HEARING AID 


Only The very latest in small, thin hearing 
One Case aids. Gives top reception with mini- 
mum size — no bigger than a spec- 


bad tacle case. Built all-in-one with 
Shorter watchmaker precision. Easy to con- 
Than A- ceal — no bulky, extra battery case 


Pen Instant unit replacement at dealers! 
Uses easy-to-get “Eveready” bat- 





es teries. Moderate cost One year 
Light guarantee. 
Colored All new models of Paravox Hear- 
e ing Aids are submitted for accept- 
ance to the Council on Physical 
Incon- Medicine, American Medical 
spicuous Association, 


| FREE BOOKLETS SENT. PROMPTLY. WRITE 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 


2013 East 4th St. e Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LUMBAGO 
TORMENT? 











SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick gentle relief from the misery of 
lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. I! 
not delighted, money back. 50c. Economy size 
$1.00. 


Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot 


types of common fungi—on contact! 


Kills all § 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbir 
for your health and comfort. 


a: 
™=CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 


Bock again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your fovorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with mypicture on the tog 
ond name stomped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere 


GIVE THIS FOR CHRISTMAS 


¥ Get This NEW INVENTION ’ NO FLYING 


TTC MLR SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


















75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. Sold by all 
Hardware Stores or mailed direct for 
$1.50 delivered. Send cash, check, 
stamps, or money oreen, Money-back 


guarantee. ©. 


la 


¥ 268 Sapulpa, Okic. 
STRAWBERRIES 


PA ALLEN’S BERRY 800K 

describes best early me- 
dium, late and everbearing varieties 
Tells how to grow bie luscious ber- 
ries for home and market Cop 
Free. Write Today 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 W. Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Mad, 
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NOW! The ONE-UNIT \: 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


THIS IS ALL PA 
YOU WEAR fp 
No Separate Battery Pack * 
No Dangling Battery Cords ~< 
The tiny new BELTONE Mono-Pac 
is about 45 size and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so ere you hear 
even whispers! Get helpful facts about 


this new ‘‘MIRACLE”’ aid in valuable 
FREE book about deafness. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


"Don't you come pussy-footin’ it around here!" 


Frustration 
Why is it I 


Always buy 
For someone else 
The thing I’ve 
Always wanted... 
| When they in 
Turn avow 





| AN Belitone Hearing Aid Co. | . 
Z Dept. PF-12, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. What should they 

| Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what D ith j 

can be done to overcome it. oO with it 

Anvhow 

| Ee ee ae ee | An) how. ... " “a 
i | Ruth D. Smith 
r Addre Diasusencbessmaensessneneneneeneeton — 


To wr 
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Triple Threat 


The three chief perils to highway 
safety are (1) hit-and-run drivers; (2) 


NEW! NOVEL! 
Beautiful | hitch-hikers ; and (3) “spooning” while 
| driving—HIT, HIKE, HUG. 


CHRISTMAS #& Ro | 
TREE LIGHTS#e-. | 








Veterans who can’t get houses want 
to know Wyatt is. 


* 7 * 







Modern version: For want of a nail, 
a housing program was lost. 


Nine 5” scintillating tubes of colorfully 
lighted glass, twinkle and dance to the 
fascination of children and grown-ups 
alike. Bubble-Lites are Underwriters 
approved, have durable sockets, 


patented Add-On connector, 4 * * . 
foot leads, 15-volt lamps— ~ meme ° ’ 
assorted holiday colors, metal $ 25 With John L. Lewis in the driver’s 
clip fasteners. Get this revolu- fe . 

seat, soft coal is always a hard problem. 


tionary innovation to light your 
Christmas tree. Only....... oe 


5-Day Money Back Guarantee 
TICO, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dept. 0-2 


* * * 






It seems certain that UN will always 
have a lot of UNfinished business, 









| © Send me one Bubble-Lites Set, postage pre- ! 
paid, for enclosed payment of $5.25. j * * * 
C) Send me one Bubble-Lites Set C.O.D., I : , 
| will pay postman $5.25, plus postage. The end of the seller’s market may 
NOME... cccccccccvecs eeeeees ee eeeeedevens . a . s}- 
Address. ....... ee ceccceeccces eeeccccccece | find pices m the cellar. 
CRY. wccccece occ cc ces SOME. coccccccvece i 
cara a ee com me ee ee ” x * 


After we get nails, let’s do something 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 





about tax. 
New writers needed to re-write ideas x 
in newspapers, ‘magazines and books. EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” * * * 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- ng" 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. Epitaph: 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. ~ O.P.A 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE solueers 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. Mav it 
eo A 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, *‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3437 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


ae « * 


The sponsor of “the common man” is 
| to receive $15,000 a year as editor of a 


| “liberal” magazine. That kind of dough 
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sounds more like the uncommon manna. 


* * * 


The Army finds it has “too many 
sergeants.”’ One sergeant is ‘too many,” 
to hear a rookie tell it. 


» * * 


Eugene O'Neill probably got tired of 
waiting for an electric refrigerator, and 
wrote The Iceman Cometh. 


* * * 


Elliott Roosevelt sees bread “at $15 
a loaf.” Thinking extravagantly is an old 
family custom. 


* * * 


After all his experience on the tight- 
rope, President Truman should be able to 
balance the budget. 


* * * 


What will become of Communism if 
Russian workers are ever permitted to 
learn how well off American workers are 
under Capitalism? 


Quips 

The ceiling is off fats, but the corpu- 
lent housewife will still try to control 
hers.—Dallas Morning News. 

“Pain is only imagination,” asserts a 
health cultist who gives us an imagination 
in the neck.—Mzimnneapolis Star Journal. 

It’s been said that the people that 
travel for comfort nowadays must be 
pretty miserable at home. —Monticello 
(Jowa) Express. 

Yes, we know there are some 60,000,- 
ooo on payrolls in the country now—an 
all-time high. But how many are work- 
ing?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Now that the bans are off, Ma can 
have more ruffles on the gowns she buys. 
but the ones on Pa’s brow will remain 
about the same when the bills come in.— 
Boston Herald. 

Unless the U.S. public printer is 
given some paper, there will be no income 
tax blanks. 

Of all the suggestions to “simplify” 
a baffling document, we like this best.— 
Detroit News. 








“Hungry, dear?” 
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Whether they landed at Plymouth 
Rock in one generation or at Ellis 
Island in another, they came 
believing in miracles. The Miracle 
of Freedom—in speech, thought, 
action. The Miracle of Oppor- 
tunity —to work, save, build for 
the future. 

Believing in miracles, they recog- 
nized no obstacles. The result: 
America, with only 6% of the 
world’s population, produces 25% 
of the world’s goods, possesses 50% 
of the world’s wealth. 

They and their descendants played 
a vital part in perfecting mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution, mass 
investment and turned out more 
goods and better goods...at 


| Pe J 
i . ol sy 
reved mn | 


lower cost but at higher wages 
than had ever been done before 
in world history. 


Yes, generation after generation 
they prospered, took root, grew 
with the nation—in crafts, in the 
professions, in government, in 
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Brown Bros. photo of immigrants 
at Ellis Island early in the century. 
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agriculture, in businesses large 
and small. As thrifty investors, 
they backed their confidence in 
the nation with their savings. 


All had a share in the greatness 
of America. Believing in miracles, 
they made them come to pass. 


FACTS FIRST— 
THE KEY TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


Theestablished policy of this Exchange 
is to foster informed investment. We 
seek constantly to increase the amount 
of information available to the inves- 
tor. Companies whose securities are 
listed on this market have agreed to 
report, regularly, facts essential to rea- 
soned investment decisions. Get those 
facts. ..use them. They are your best 
protection against unnecessary risk. 








